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ABSTRACT 

This project had three goals: (1) to seek out the 
policies and practices currently in place to prepare academic 
teaching staff to develop, write, and teach in distance education; 
(2) to identify effective professional preparation and staff 
development practices for distance education currently in use in 
Australian postsecondary institutions; and (3) to provide some 
conclusions and recommendations concerning professional preparation 
and staff development activities that might help to improve future 
distance education practice. The first of four sections of the report 
describes the aims and methodology of the project, and the second 
reviews the relevant literature on professional preparation and staff 
development in distance education. Section three presents case study 
i. formation about the institutions surveyed for the study, including 
subsections on policies and priorities, professional development 
practices, and ongoing professional development. The fourth section 
presents- conclusions and recommendations in the areas of policy, 
responsibility and communication, resources, selection of appropriate 
staff, induction programs, ongoing professional development, 
institutional collaboration, and evaluation of staff development 
methods. Four appendixes include copies of the survey instruments, 
and four tables of data are provided. (113 references) (GL) 
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SECTION ONE: The Development and implementation of the 
Project 



A. Aim of project 



The aim of \h\s* project was to: 



seek out the policies and practices currently in place to prepare academic teaching staff to 
develop, write and teach in distance education. 

identify effective professional preparation and staff development practices for distance 
education currently in use in Australian post secondary institutions. 

provide some conclusions and recommendations concerning professional preparation and staff 
development activities which might help to improve future distance education practice. 



In order to achieve the above aim, this stud/ set out to: 



complete a literature survey of professional development and staff training in distance 
education, and include an analysis of the Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee (AVCC) 
Report (1981) and the Australian Committee of Directors and Principals (ACDP) two 
Reports on academic and general staff development (1984 and 1987), highlighting elements 
which were particularly relevant to distance education. 

survey by questionnaire and visits the professional development policies and programs at a 
representative sample of major Australian providers of distance education, including ' le 
TAPE off-campus operations, and evaluate these from the viewpoint of the participants. 

analyse induction programs, staff development practices and publications for staff guidance 
from the above major providers of distance education. 

focus on how academics can enhance their own discipline and career by participating in 
distance education 

study how the staff development needs of sub-academic support staff involved in course 
design, distance education administration and counselling can best be met. 

examine how business and industry establish policies and practices to use distance 
education for training their staff. 

conclude with certain conclusions and recommendations in relation to professional 
preparation and staff development to improve distance education practices. 
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B. Methodology 



1 . Target Group for Project 

The primary targ-^t group for this project was academic staff who develop study materials and 
teach in the external mode. However, it was recognised that a collaborative approach is necessary 
in distance education, not only involving academics Iput also the associated support staff who assist 
in the design, development and administration of the external programs such as educational 
developers, instructional designers, editors, graphic designers, scheduling officers, printers and 
despatch officers who must work together harmoniously in order to service external students. It 
was therefore important that the project involve this sub-academic support personnel as a 
secondary target, not only because of their close involvement with teaching staff, but also because 
many of them were involved in various levels of professional development of academic teachers for 
distance education. 



2. Procedures 



I. Preliminary Procedure 

A literature survey was conducted to identify information relevant to professional preparation and 
staff development for distance education. 

At the same time a telephone survey was conducted among 27 individuals associated with 
professional preparation and sta/f development in distance education at 22 institutions in all states 
of Australia. (See Appendix A). 

Three questions were asked: 

who is the best contact in your institution with regard to professiorial preparation and 
staff development in distance education? The contact may be: 

a) an educational developer who plans such programs 

b) an academic who has participaterl in a number of these programs. 

what have you found to be the most helpful reports or publications on professional 
preparation and staff development for distance education? 

what do you consider was the best staff development activity that has been conducted 
recently at your institution? 



This survey had three main objectives: 

to identify innovative leaders in distance education institutions in Australia and 
assist in selecting a sampling group to survey and visit in order to scrutinise more 
closely staff development policies and practices. 

• to identify the relevant literature that was used and recognised by the practitioners. 

* to assist in the development of a questionnaire. 
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The input from these interviews and from the literature survey led to several broad decisions 
about the conduct of the project: 

a) to develop a set of criteria for sampling institutions 

b) to use these criteria to select a number of institutions to develop case studies of 
professional development activities 

c) to identify a small group of key individuals who could be interviewed at each institution 

d) to develop a method with an appropriate questionnaire to gather data about professional 
development activities at each institution. 



IL Sampling Procedures 



To implement each of the above decisions, the following steps were taken: 



a) The Development of a Set ot Criteria tor Sampling Institutions 



In order to S9lect a sampling frame, the criteria below were considered: 



State 

* Sector 

* Size of institution 

* Location 
Age 

Proportion of external students to on-campus students 

Status as external provider 

Energy in professional development activities 

The first six of the above were subsequently recommended as the criteria for selection and the last 
two were not recommended for the following reasons: 



Status as external provider i.e. principal or specialist. The Project Team considered 
whether it may have been desirable to include specialist providers as well as principal 
providers and prepare questionnaires for them all. The intention of this project was to 
focus on the principal providers and thus it was decided that the case studies should be from 
these alone. 



Energy in professional development activities. Discussion at a Steering Committee meeting 
led to the conclusion that this was an ambiguous criterion as various institutions have 
widely differing views of such activities. The purpose of this project was to elucidate the 
nature of these activities, and it was expected that a range of relevant information and 
'energy levels* would emerge. 
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San.pllng Criteria 

As a result of the above considerations, \h^ following criteria were used in a sampling frame to 
select Institutions and develop case studies of their professional development activities: 



State 

Sector TAPE (T), College (C). Univtrsity (U) 

Size of Institution Large (L), Medium (M). Small (S) 

Location Metropolitan (M), Country (C), Statewide (S) 

Age Prior to 1970 (P). After 1970 (A) 

Student Proportir,i (of on to off-campus students) 

Solely External (S). Greater number External (G), 
Fewer than 50% External (F) 



b) Use of Criteria In Selecting Institutions 



The institutions/organisations from which the sample could be taken were: 

Technical and Further Education Bodies in each State 
Capricornia Institute of Advanced Education 
Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 
Mitchell College of Advanced Education 
Riverina-Murray Institute of Higher Education 
Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education 
South Aubualian College of Advanced Education 
Tasmanian State Institute of Technology 
Western Australian College of Advanced Education 
Curtin University of Technology 
Murdoch University 
University of New England 
Deakin University 

Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology 
Warrnambool Institute of Advanced Education 
University of Queensland 
Macquarie University 



(TAPE) 
(Capricornia) 
(DDIAE) 
(Mitchell) 
(Riverina) 
(GIAE) 
(SACAE) 
(TSIT) 
(WACAE) 
(Curtin) 
(Mjrdoch) 
(UNE) 
(Deakin) 
(RMIT) 
(WIAE) 
(U of Q) 
(Macquarie) 
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TABLE 1: Characteristics of Institutions In the Proposed Sample 





State 


Sector 
T C U 


Size 
L M S 


Location 
M C S 


Age 
P A 


Student 
Propor- 
tion 

S G F 


TAPE VIC 


V 


T 


L 


S 


A 


S 


SA 


S 


T 


M 


S 


A 


S 


WA 


w 


T 


L 


S 


A 


S 


CAPRICORNIA 


Q 


0 


M 


C 


A 


G 


DDIAE 


Q 


C 


M 


C 


A 


G 


MITCHELL 


N 


c 


IVI 




A 

A 


G 


SACAE 


S 


C 


L 


M 


A 


F 


CURTIN 


W 


u 


L 


M 


P 


F 


UNE 


N 


u 


M 


C 


P 


G 


DEAKIN 


V 


u 


M 


C 


A 


G 






3: 4: 3 


4: 6: 0 


2: 5: 3 


2:8 


3: 5:2 



(for key see Sampling Criteria on p.4) 



TABLE 2: The Proposed Sample 



SECTOR 


OLD 


NSW 


VIC 


TAS 


SA 


WA 


TAFE 






TAFE 




TAFE 


TAFE 


CAE 


Capricornia 
DDIAE 


Mitchell 






SACAE 




UNI 






Deakin 






Curtin 
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The recommendations for the foregoing sample wete supported by the following considerations: 
Stale 

Two representatives were included for each state except Tasmania. An alternative would have 
been to delete one institution, perhaps one TAPE and substitute TSIT to give Tasmania a 
representation. TSIT was omitted because of the small size of the distance education operation and 
its dependence on Victorian and South Australian institutions for a proportion of its program. 



Sector 

At least three institutions/organisations from each sector were included: three TAPE, four CAE. 
three University. 

Size 

Pour large and six medium institutions were selected. 
Location 

The sample provided for three statewide, two metropolitan and five country institutions. 

Two institutions were pre 1970 and eight were post 1970. This reflects the growth of external 
studies after 1970. 

Student Proportion 

Three representatives were solely external, five had a great*^' number of external students and 
two had fewer than 50 percent external students. 

The above selection appeared to cover adequately all the criteria. This was at the expense of an 
increase in the number of institutions and organisations to ten for the case studies, which was 
more than originally intended. However, given the desirability of a sufficient representation of 
TAPE this was an inevitable consequence. 



c) identification of Key Individuals for Interview at each Institution 

It was proposed that six people in each of the selected institutions would be interviewed and these 
would be: 

The Chief Executive 
Head of External Studies 
Head of Educational Development 
One Head of School 

Two Academics - one participating in staff development activities 
< one offering an alternative point of view. 

The six selected were intended to represent the views of: the Chief Executive Officer; a senior 
member of staff with responsibility for policies regarding staff development, such as the Head of 
External Studies; the head of Educational Development or equivalent, responsible for implementing 
the policies; and three members of the academic staff, one of whom was at the level of Head of 
School. 
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d) Thu D«v«lopm«nt of • Mtthod and Appropriate Instruments for Data- 
Qatharing 

It was decided to gather data at these institutions by an open-ended questionnaire followed by 
personal interviews. Two instruments were developed, one primarily to gather quantitative data 
from each institution and the other to be sent in advance and used as the basis of a face-to-face 
Interview with each interviewee. These were both tested at Warrnambool Institute, the University 
of Queensland and at Gippsland Institute. These instruments (as modified on the results of this 
testing and as used in the project) are included as Appendix B. 



III. Implementation of the Project 

A team of John Fenwick, Zofia Krzemionka, Clare McBeath. Daryl Nation and the Project Director 
used these instruments as the basis of interviews with six staff at each of the selected institutions 
to develop case studies of their professional development activities. 

The interviews were taped and case studies written by members of the interviewing team. 
Because of the open-ended nature of the interviews and the wide variation in activities and 
commitment relating to professional development for distance education, both within and between 
institutions, the case studies which resulted were extremely diverse in content, level of detail, and 
method of presentation. 

It was therefore decide J not to include them in full in this report, but to analyse them in order to 
extract the information most relevant to the aim of this project. However, several lengthy quotes 
are included in the analysis to indicate the wealth of information which was gained. This analysis 
follows the literature survey and the implications of both for future practice are considered in the 
conclusion of the report. The tape recordings of all interviews and the case studies of each 
institution are retained at The Centre for Distance Learning at Gippsland Institute. The analysis 
excludes the information gained from the business and industry interview? because of the reasons 
outlined in Appendix C. 

During the literature survey and these interviews it became clear that there were no widely 
accepted distinctions between the terms 'professional development', 'professional preparation' and 
'staff developmenf and these terms are used interchangeably in this report. The vocabulary used 
to describe various positions relating to the planning and delivery of external teaching materials 
was also diverse and, although the term 'instructional designer' is used frequently in the report, 
there are also other labels such as 'educational developer", 'educational technologist' and 'course 
coordinator' used by various institutions, which appear to refer to a similar role. 

A limitation to the information derived from the enquiry was that quantitative data obtained was 
not sufficiently precise to be of value. Figures and information given were often incomplete or not 
comparable between institutions, and provided an inadequate base from which to draw conclusions 
about the relative importance of professional development for distance education across the range 
of cases surveyed. 
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SECTION TWO: Some Relevant Literature on Professional 
Preparation and Staff Development in 
Dis ce Education 



A. Previous Study 

The current project followed up aspects of a previous research study on institutional support and 
rewards for academic staff involved in distance education programs undertaken by the Project 
Director for the International Council for Distance Education (Rarer, Croker and Shaw 1988). Part 
of this former study investigated the views of 70 academics from four institutions (Deakin and 
Massey Universities. Gippsland Institute and South Australian College of Advanced Education) on 
various aspects of professional development using, among others, the following questions: 

Would you say that any special skills are required for teaching in distance education 
courses? 

Have you, or would you participate in seminars/workshops on distance education even 
though there is no institutional pressure to do so? 

What opportunities for staff development in distance oducation, if any, should be available 
in your institution? 

Do you think staff involved in distance education programs should be required to undertake 
formal staff development? 



B. Context of the Present Study 

Since this project commenced, the Federal Government has issued a Green Paper on Higher 
Education and within this is discussed the issue of staff appraisal and staff development. The 
section is quoted in full below: 

*lf staff assessment procedures are to succeed, then they should be supported by adequate 
staff development opportunities. There has been some expansion in institutional activity in 
this area which the Govemrr.snt wishes to encourage. Many institutions have established 
academic development units for this purpose. There are opportunities for expanding the 
role and support of . ase units within institutions, and possibly also for extending the 
services of established units to other institutions without such facilities. 

Institutions should consider options for ensuring an adequate flow of funds to staff 
assessment, development and training activities, which are in effect the processes of 
•maintenance' of their resources. Innovative programs of staff development clearly have 
an important role in enabling institutions to make full use of their staff resources, to adapt 
to cnange and to ♦ake advantage of more flexible staffing arrangements" (Dawkins 1987). 

Given the current political and economic climate, this statement clearly has implications for any 
consideration of issues relating to professional development and it appears important to set the 
current study in this context. However, recognition of the need for professional development is 
not new and the following sub-section summarises some of the literature which acknowledges this 
need, and some of the sources which provide possible approaches or consider issues relating to the 
implementation of staff development practice. Some useful references to assist academics in 
gaining skills and information applicable to distance education are included as Appendix D of this 
report. 

The literature served to provide confirmation of the need for the project and to highlight potentially 
useful strategies, against which the information relating to current practice, derived from the case 
studies, rjuld be compared. The implications for future practice from the literature will be 
considered in relation to those from the case study analysis in the conclusion of this report. 
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C. Staff Deveiopment and Training: Needs, Approaches and 
Issues 



The need for policies on staff development at academic institutions has been a matter of concern 
over recent years. In 1981 the Australian Vice-Chancellors* Committee (AVCC) discussed, without 
specific reference to distance education, what policies sliould be adopted to enhance staff 
development within Australian universities, including the aim and function of induction programs. 
This was followed in 1984 and 1987 by two reports on academic and general staff development by 
the Australian Committee of Directors and Principals (ACDP) which recommended the establishment 
of appropriate policies and methodologies. These documents will be discussed in the following sub- 
section. 

In terms of distance education both King and Willmott (1983). and Rarer. CroKer and Shaw 
(1988). explored problems and needs related to academic staff development in distance education 
and associated practice, issues, options and principles. Jacobs (1987) referred particularly to the 
orientation practices and needs of distance education staff in Australian educational institutions. 

Training needs and appro?*-* ^ have been the subject of extensive consideration (see. for example. 
UNDP 1983; UNESCO 1983, 1984) and approaches relating to individual disciplines, programs or 
institutions provide useful advice and examples for consideration. These include Trask's (1982) 
report on training courses for teachers and teacher librarians. Perraton's (1984) handbook which 
discussed the use of distance education for teacher training and examined the case for and against 
distance teaching, and Meligi's (1985) description a distance education program designed to 
upgrade and complete the education of teachers in Egypt. Williams (1980) provided a training 
manual for telephone tutors who are an important component of distance delivery at Athabasca 
University. Meacham (1985) focused on suggestions arising from an investigation during early 
1984 of educational institutions in the United Kingdom. The Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology 
runs internal staff training courses; it offers a limited number of places to staff from other 
educational institutions and circulates descriptions of these courses (RMIT 1987). 

Forster. King and Luke (1985) provided stimulus for discussion on professional development of 
distance educators. They discussed the nature of distance education, the professional needs of its 
practitioners, and what constitutes appropriate professional development. Their focus was on what 
practitioners do in distance education and how they reflect t'^eir practice. Willmott and King 
(1984) documented some issues surrounding the development of the Graduate Diploma in Distance 
Education at the South Australian College of Advanced Education and contrasted crit'cal features of 
this program with that offered at the FernUniversitat at Hagen in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Elton et al. (1986) described a course which provides training opportunities for academic staff who 
wish to acquire professional orientation toward their teaching functions. Course origins, current 
practices and an independent course evaluation were described. Tentative conclusions were drawn 
concerning academic staff training for distance educators and ways distance study can provide for 
autonomous learning. Riley (1986) suggested that individual educational technologists have 
developed a variety of work styles including those characterised as knowledge expert, executive 
manager, social analyst and specialist. These styles of working, based upon work behaviours of 
educational technologists at The Open University, were compared in terms of practices, foci. aims, 
reference groups and philosophies. 

Northcott and Holt (1986) analysed an instance of collaboration between the Australian Society of 
Accountants and Deakin University in designing, developing, delivering and evaluating an in-service 
distance education program for practising accountants. The developer's role as education 
technologist contributing to material development, text construction, testing, program evaluation 
and revision was analysed. 
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D. Some Important Contributions to the Discussion of 
Professional Preparation and Staff Development for 
Distance Education 

A significant contribution supporting the need for. and suggesting some issues relevant to. staff 
development in higher education, was the twelfth annual conference of the Society for Research 
into Higher Education in 1976 at the University of Surrey. Thi*^ contribution is not specific to 
distance education, but it is appropriate to professional development of academic staff who teach 
externally. The conference proceedings remain one of the key documents in terms of academic 
professional development which are relevant to this investigation. The conference sought to 
consider the following questions: 

1 Should staff be trained? 

2 If so. how? 

3 Is there more to development than training? 

4 How do the aims and responsibilities of an institution affect staff development? 
& What about retraining? 

David Billing. Registrar for Science. Council for National Academic Awards, noted that the term 
•staff development' had been in common usage in education since the early 70s and he advanced a 
composite and comprehensive definition: 

"Staff development is a deliberate and continuous process involving the identification and dis- 
cussion of present and anticipated needs of individual staff for furthering their job satisfaction 
and career prospects and of the institution for supporting its academic work and plans, and the 
implementation of programs of staff activities designed for the harmonious satisfaction of 
those needs." 

He went on to outline that professional development activities include initial and in-service training 
in educational methods and curriculum development, increasing and updating subject knowledge, 
training in management and committee work, exchange or secondment, study release, research, 
development and scholarship, creative work, consultancy and professional practice, job rotation, 
administrative responsibilities, retraining and redeployment of staff and preparation for retire- 
ment. He noted that the major problem seemed to be the lack of time and money, coupled with lack 
of incentive to undertake work that is not directly related to immediate rewards such as promotion. 

Dennis Fox of the Staff Development Service, Trent Polytechnic at Nottingham argued that 
professional development is not something which staff developers do to other staff, rather it is a 
co-operative exercise in which everyone plays a part, willingly or unwittingly. He considered that 
It is more akin to a system than to a process and for this to be effective there must be an 
institutional commitment to staff development which should be expressed in the declared policy. It 
should also take into account the multiplicity of roles performed by academic staff. 

David Warren Piper of the University Teaching Methods Unit. University of London, argued that the 
practical implications of staff development are sevenfold: 

1 Individuals should be encouraged to consider and prepare for their future careers. 

2 Thorough analyses are required of the work undertaken by university staff. 

3 Staff need time and support to follow development programs. 
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'Staff developmenf as a means of changing universities and the acceptance by 
departmental heads of their management role both need promoting. 



5 We need to know more about how organisations in higher education work. 

6 Departments need both the know-how and the means of implementing a staff 
development scheme. 

7 Universities require a means of making policy decisions in respect to any conflict of 
interest which may arise between the career aspirations of individuals and the training 
needs as seen by their university. 

Some institutions offer courses for their staff to improve teaching. One such was outlined by 
Dietrich Brandt, Centre for Research into Higher Education at Aachen, West Germany. The aims of 
these courses were: 

1 to make obvious to the participants the problems of university education. 

2 to develop and practise techniques of presenting material. 

3 to foster an awareness of the various ways in which lecturers and students may interact. 

4 to allow the participants to try out or to practise specific methods of teaching which may 
be considered alternatives to the usual behaviour in classrooms. 

5 to bring about change in the structure of student/staff communication toward a more 
symmetrical process of teaching where both teacher and students think of themselves as 
being learners. 

6 to stimulate as well as encourage the participants to support innovations and reforms in 
university teaching. 

Paul Ramsden. then of the Institute for Research and Development in Post-Compulsory Education at 
the University of Lancaster, and now at the University of Melbourne, spoke of the importance of 
student feedback to staff in relation tc professional development. He argued that: 

1 the first potential contribution of student evaluation is to help staff identify student- 
perceived teaching strengths and weaknesses. 

2 a second contribution is to help lecturers increase their awareness of the problems of 
teaching and learning and to enconrage them to think more actively about their teaching 
aims and objectives. 

3 a third use is to help create a more relaxed and understanding relationship between 
teachers and students so that students become more willing to offer constructive 
criticism. 

The foregoing examples provide a useful summary of some of the important considerations which 
need to be addressed in the planning of staff development activities. 

As noted earlier, important Australian resources relevant to professional development of academic 
staff are the Academic Staff Development Report by ^he AVCC Working Party (1981) and the 
Reports of the Working Party of the Australian Committee of Directors and Principals in Advanced 
Education (1984, 1987). These reports may be seen as giving a shape, suitable for the Australian 
context, to the general directions provided by the above examples, 
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The AVCC Working Party (1981) began its document with a quote, "the best way to learn to lecture 
Is to lecture", which was also used in an earlier AVCC report and it exemplifies the attitude of 
many when the concept of orofessional development is mentioned. Professional development here 
was defined as: 

"those institutional poKcies, procedures and programs which assist academic staff to 
meet more fully their own needs as well as those of their students and their institution. 
While 'staff development' nrjay be read by some as synonymous with 'improvement of 
teaching', we prefer a broader definition related to the potential improvement of all that 
an academic does in the course of his or her professional career." 

Importantly, the Working Party noted that the introduction of staff development units has had a 
mixed response on campuses. At one extreme they are regarded as a token response to student 
complaints and at the other their presence is seen to relieve many staff members of any personal 
responsibility for improvement. The document argued that each institution should develop a 
systematic program for evaluation of the overall performance of the academic staff, which is 
likely to be helpful in providing information that the staff member rarely or never hears. Hoyt and 
Howard in 1978 reviewed facu'ty development programs in the United States and various related 
literature. They acknowledged that the literature on the topic was sparse and simplistic and 
difficult to use as a basis of judgment to determine whether faculty development was worthwhile. 
The Working Party argued that an explicit policy for academic staff development is needed. But 
how such a policy is to be formulated and where staff development programs are best located was 
left as an an open question. The Working Party argued for an institutional policy, for a role by 
departments and heads of schools and also that development units were a way of demonstrating the 
institution's support for professional development. The report argued for induction programs and 
spoke of the probation period of two years as too short. Reviews of staff performance should be 
accompanied by programs of staff development, normally devised on an individual basis and 
involving both schools and staff development units to enable staff members to improve their 
performance and career expectations. 

The Working Party of the Australian Committee of Directors and Principals in Advanced Education 
(1984) defined staff development as: 

"a planned sequence of policies, procedures and activities providing a framework within 
which academic staff can develop in terms of their own professional needs and aspirations 
and in a manner in which these are harmonised with the existing and anticipated needs of 
their own institutions. It is an expected and, in general terms, a directed staff activity 
which will facilitate effective change within institutions, enhance existing strengths and 
contribute to the achievement of institutional effectiveness, including academic 
excellence." 

The report spelled out that professional development of academic staff 

"aims at encouraging and providing opportunities for staff to use to the full their 
individual talents and to develop in ways which maximise the achievement of institutional 
goals. Professional development is not a single, once-only event in which a particular 
staff member participates, but a continuing process, in which a staff member and the head 
of department are mutually responsible, involving the identification, planning, 
implementation and review of staff development activities." 

It continued: 

"Professional development is a process through which the needs of individual staff and 
their institutions are brought into close congruency. It is designed to maintain and 
improve the commitment and effectiveness of academic staff in relation to their current 
roles, to enhance the level of satisfaction they receive from their work and to provide 
them with opportunities to develop skills and understandings which will prepare them for 
future roles which might arise either in thoir institution or in others. 
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Because of the importance of staff development in maximising the professional expertise 
of academic staff and in assisting colleges to adapt to changing circumstances, authorities 
charged with the approval of conditions of service for academic staff should recognise 
that staff development activities are neither privileges to be considered as part of the 
staff remuneration packages nor optional activities but form an integral element of a staff 
member's duties/ 

Thus, both these documents stressed the importance of the Head of Department in facilitating 
professional development as well as the need for the development of individualised programs. 

A consideration of the issues relating to professional development for distance education seems to 
indicate that once the need for it is acknowledged there are two main requirements which need to be 
fulfilled. The first is institutional commitment to the concept which must be operationalised in 
appropriate administrative procedures. The second is the development of appropriate approaches 
to effect the desired changes in academic staff. 

An analysis of the role of the individual in staff development activities provides some key insights 
into some of the factors which influence their success. In focussing on the process of change rather 
than the desired product, Meacham (1982) emphasised that in order to effect any innovation (i.e. 
external teaching) the concerns of those who will carry it out must be addressed. 

He used the 'Concerns-Based Adoption Model* developed by Hall (1974) which postulates that 
concerns develop in a 'natural sequence* and that interest in higher level concerns cannot be 
engineered by outside agents unless lower level concerns have first been met. This model has been 
applied to staff development activities in an extra mural staff development program at Massey 
University (Slater and Tremaine 1987). 

The model identifies seven levels of concern: 

1 Awareness 

2 Informational 

3 Personal 

4 Management 

5 Consequence 

6 Collaboration 

7 Refocusing 

and suggests that these must be addressed in the above order for effective innovation to take place 
Possible strategies for each level are provided. The following Concerns-Based Staff Development 
Matrix (Table 3) was developed by Eastcott, Meacham and Hall (Meacham 1982). 
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STAGE 




SELF 




TASK 


IMPACT 


OF 

CONCERN 


Awareness 


Informational 


Personal 


Management 


Consequence 


Collaboration 


Refocussing 


Typical expression 
of concern 


/ don t know any- 
thmg about external 
studies and am not 
interested. 


/ don*t know a great 
deai^ but would like 
to know more. 


/'m not really sun 1 
can do tt. How will 
thu effect me^ 


Getting organised iv 
taktngall of my time. 


How lan 1 improve 
my work to mcrease 
studentperformance? 


How tan 1 work utth 
others to make a 
greater impact^ 


/ know a ht tter iea\ 


Major focus 


Raising awareness. 


Providing 
in formal ion. 


Establishing 
relationships. 


Demonstrating 
procedures 


Clarifying and 
evaluating instruc* 
tional parameters. 


Disseminating ideas 
and working with 
others. 


Facilitating luattriols 
re newal. 


Strategies 

- strategy 
orientation 


Sensitisation lo the 

n^^n YAP minvAi/^a 

nccci lor tiiipivvc* 

ment and establish- 
ment of a desire to 
know more. 
Demonstration of 
relevance. 


Provision of general 
descriptive informa- 
tion. 

Outline of costs and 
benefits of proposed 
changes. 


Reduction of the 
degree of perceived 
threat. 

Development of 
confidence. 
Reconciliation of 
individual to new 
ideas. 


Demonstration of 
methods of reaching 
desired goals. 
Provision of exem- 
plary orgamsational 
procedures. 
Provision of oppor- 
tunities for successful 
practice. 


Familiarisation of 
individuals with the 
principles of sound 
instructional design. 
Re-inforcement of 
present skills. 
Refinement of skills, 
especially those of 
evaluation. 


Provision of oppor- 
tunities to share con- 
cerns and expertise. 
Development of link- 
ages between aca- 
demics. 

Development of skills 
in collaboration. 


Provtsion ol sti 
effective iiiJtviJujIis 
ed support systnu. 
Refocussing V OIK rnis 
into priHiuitur 
avenues. 

Encouragement ot 
pilot testing iie%% 
ideas. 


strategics 


Short workshops in 
which instnictors 
describe things they 
are doing now. 
Workshops which 
emphasise the 
demonstration of a 
range of relevant 
materials and 
methodologies. 


Short workshops and 
seminars providing 
descriptive informa- 
tion. 

Shoit factual media 
presentations. 
Addresses by lectur- 
ers who have success- 
fully implemented 
desired changes. 
Discussions by 
potential users. 


Small group discuss- 
ions based on mutual 
concern. 

Involvement in work- 
shop and discussion 

activitif t iif hirh will 

awkiviki^a 'vlllkTi will 

demonstrate costs, 
impacts, support 
avenues available. 


Workshops which 
emphasise appro- 
priate organisational 
procedures and 
schedules. 
Problem solving 
workshops based on 
resource manage- 
ment. 

Provision of opera- 
tional models easily 
applied with little 
adaptation. 


Workshops which 
facilitate sharing of 
ideas and instruc- 
tional design skills. 
Workshops which 
provide and/ or 
develop sophisticated 
assessment/evluation 
schemes. 

Workshops which 
clarify arid develop 
operational instruc- 
tional design modeh. 


Collaboration work- 
shops and semuiars 
dealing with mstruc- 
tional design and 
management as a co- 
operative venture. 
Development of net- 
works of academics. 
Seminars evaluating, 
and publishing 
materials and papers 
outlining ideas 
generated. 


Workshops w huh 
facilit^tif rxt<*n<itkii 
of uesign nioilcb aiut 
managemnit sv>t«'iii» 
presently ni u><- 
Workshops nn anal\ 
si« of the cUei t:i o\ 
proposed chatigo 


~ staff support 
strategies 


Provide resource 
materials for indi- 
viduals. 

Faciliute oppor- 
tunities for people 
to talk with each 
other. 

Uic publicity cam- 
paigns of any accept- 
able fomi. 


Provide relevant 
resource material to 
individuals. 
Encourage site vists 
to succeuful inno- 
vators in appropriate 
areas. 


Personal counselling 
encouragement 
about the individual's 
capacity to cope. 
Establish realistic 
expectation for 
individuals. 
B^eak down any 
change into easily 
achieved steps. 


Be willing to address 
in a concrete manner 
specific *how to* 
iuues. 

Provide individuals 
with starter packages. 
Set small step time 
lines for tasks. 
Establish staff 
support groups. 


Provide regular en- 
couragement and 
re-inforcement for 
what is presently 
done. 

Act as a source of 
relevant topics of 
mterest. 

Involve individuals 
in staff meeting and 
workshop presenta- 


Encourage the devel- 
opment of links 
between individuals 
and other institu- 
tions. 

Encourage individu- 
als to become group * 
leaders. 


Provide opportuni 
ties to indiviiiuaU ti* 
be exposed to i!r%% 
ideas and materials 
Encourage pilot 
programmes for 
evaluation. 


Comment 


Little concern or 
awareness m«y be 
gutte leptimate mnd 
appropriate at times 
and should be accept' 
ed as such. 


Informatton at this 
stage must be 

ten^nU df tc rtii tm^ 

and concue. 
Severmt short inputs 
are better than one 
extended discussion. 


Concerns may be 
valid or tnvaliiL 
Whichever is the 
case, they are never- 
theless real to the 
person and should be 
acknowledged as 
tuck 


immediate response 
to these u essentwl. 


Staff at thu stage 
need less ttme and 
assutance than those 
at other stages, who 
should take prtonty. 


Staff at thts stage are 
useful as group 
leaders. 


Bt cauttous oj both 
redirection whuh is 
an (agon tide to the 
matnstream effort, 
and mditfiduais who 
have no foundation 
to thevr desire for 
refocussing. 
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Many traditional staff development activities are directed at Stage 5 where the main focus is on 
clarifying and evaluating effective teaching techniques and an important implication is that these 
programs often fail because staff have not reached this level of concern. Meacham's Design 
Procedure for Staff Development Programs (ig82) was developed to address this (Table 4) 



Meacham's Design Procedure 
for Staff Development Programs 



Operation 



Observation 



1 ) Define the innovation 



Improve instructional material for 
distance education, for example 



2) Diagnose the concerns of faculty 
members, with regard to the 
innovation 



Use Hall's Stages of Concern 
Questionnaire and/or open-ended 
statements 



3) Organise faculty members into 
groups, homogeneous with regard 
to their stage of concern 



Use the Stages of Concern outlined 
in the matrix. In the first instance 
distinguish self, task and impact 
concerns 



4) Link each group with the approp- 
riate focus and strategies 



Refer to matrix. Pay particular 
attention to operationalising the 
links observed 



5) Produce an outline plan of the 
staff development program 



Make sure the plan accommodates 
all sectors of the potential 
audience 



6) Operation alise the program 



Allow for individual growth into 
higher stages of concern by 
introducing linking activities 



TABLE 4 
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In supporting the model, Meacham referred to the work of Nisbet (1974) and Eastcott (1981) to 
explain the deskilling potential of an innovation, and the threat involved in this which finds its 
expression in resistance to staff development activities. King and Willmott (1983) similarly 
emphasised the need to avoid threatening staff developmont situations because professional success 
is likely to be identified with personal worth and unlikely to succeed if based on a deficit model. 
They referred to a South Australian enquiry into teacher education which suggested that teachers 
are resistant to staff development activities which »hey have had no say in planning and which fail 
to promote academic autonomy. 

Kelly (1987) used Meacham's model to argue that the instructional designer's role in staff 
development may be ineffective, or even disastrous, if an emphasis on instructional design 
principles ignores individual concerns, especially when the instructional designer works in a course 
team which reflects heterogeneous interests. 

Consequently, if the advantages of professional development for distance education are accepted, 
then the administrative suggestions of the AVCC Working Party Report and the ACDP Reports, 
together with the implications of the 'Concerns-Based Adoption Model' would appear to offer 
guidelines towards effective professional development, encompassing both the needs of the 
organisation and the individual staff member. These guidelines should be consistent with the staff 
development priorities expressed in the Oawkins' paper. 



E. Implications for Practice 

The Reports of the Vice-Chancellors and the Directors and Principals highlight the importance of 
academic professional development, along with the need for resources to be committed to practice. 
The discussion paper of the Minister for Employment, Education and Training links staff 
development to staff accountability. The need for staff training in distance education is widely 
recognised and there is a substantial body of literature on which to base it. Thus academic 
professional development shoukJ have a high priority and profile, and yet the diversity of offerings 
and institutional settings which are involved indicate the difficulty of providing broadly based 
guidelines for its implementation. 

This is supported by the findings of Jacobs (1987), whose survey of the orientation practices 
among Australian institutions for staff new to distance education found that respondents 
unanimously believed that orientation programs were necessary for staff new to distance learning 
and for new course writers. Many of hsr recommendations stressed the need for further research 
to determine how this training might best be achieved. 

VVhile the details of professional development programs must be particular to each institutional 
situation, it is evident that these should include a clear policy and clear lines of responsibility, 
implemented through Heads of Schools and Heads of External Studies Units; and that they shoukJ be 
designed to encompass the concerns and respect the autonomy of academic staff members if they 
are to be effective. 

On the basis of information from the literature, important strategies for successful professional 
development programs for distance education would appear to require: 

acceptance of the need for staff development activities formalised through an institutional 
policy and supported by provision of resources (including time) to imple.Tient them 

acceptance of responsibility for staff development, probably at Head of School and Head of 
External Studies Unit level 

a variety of topics relevant to initial and in-service training ji'hich relate to the variety of 
roles perforn^ad by staff members 
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understanding of the institutional and individual context of a staff development program and 
{(nowledge of how to go about it; 

the development of individualised and on-going staff development programs, appropriate to 
the concerns of the individual staff member 

the avoidance of a deficit model of staff development, and of threatening situations 

a co-operative relationship between the staff developer and the staff member, vyhich 
aclcnowledges the auf jnomy of the academic staff member. 
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SECTION TMREE: Case Study Analysis 
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A. Introduction 

As explained previously, the <iase studies gathered information about professional development and 
distance education from three institutions providing technical and further education (Adelaide 
College of TAPE. TAPE External Studies College. Western Australia. TAPE Off-Campus Coordinating 
Authority. Victoria); four Colleges of Advanced Education (Darling Downs Institute of Advanced 
Education. South Australian College of Advanced Education. Mitchell College of Advanced Education 
and Capricornia Institute of Advanced Education): three universities (The University of New 
England. Curtin University of Technology and Deakin University): and three organisations 
representing business and industry (an agricultural engineering company; a trading bank and a state 
electncity commission). Por the reasons outlined in Appendix C. the business and industry case 
studies are not included in this analysis. 

In the following sub-sections a global analysis is made of the policies and practices relating to 
professional development for distance education in the ten educational institutions which were 
visited, with the Intention of identifying the main features of policy and practice which were 
evident to interviewers and interviewees, and providing some guidelines for future practice 
Consequently, both descriptive and evaluative information are included. 

Becai ie of the breadth of the concept of 'professional development for distance education' it is 
perhaps worth noting here that the term seemed typically to be interpreted by those interviewed as 
refemng primarily to the development of skills in relating to students. Including the development 
of empathy' involving counselling skills evident in both written and oral communication, as well as 
writing and technical skills involved in creating the materials and other means for the best possible 
communication with students. Many did not think consciously about these things as 'staff 
development' but saw them as just 'part of the job of quality control', a term which was mentioned 
several times. One interviewer summed up these views by stating: 

"The effectiveness of distance education was seen by the majority not so much in terms of 
formal staff development, but as a caring response to the needs of students; a sharing of 
Ideas on standards and. to a lesser extent, techniques; a rationalisation of course offerings 
from within and outside the university; and a clear institutional policy backed by adeauate 
resources." ^ 

Consequently, the meaning of professional development as it applies to distance education appeared 
rnuch less concrete in the interviews than in the literature. Many had not addressed the issue in 
these terms before - they were evolving their own definitions during the course of the interviews 
and while clear links with the literature emerged on reflection, the interviews indicated the 
tentative and evolutionary nature of the concept in the workplaces of many who are Involved in 
distance education. 



B. Policies and Priorities 

Across the range of educational institutions little evidence was given indicating the existence of 
explicit, wntten policies on pro.'essional development for distance education. This, of course did 
not mean that policies did not exist; often they could be seen as an extrapolation of general 
institutional policy, inferred from institutional practices and/or documents, or personal 
experience, or detected as an element of institutional philosophy, the difficulty being that it was 
possible for different policy interpretations to exist within a single institution. It was frequently 
understood that institutional policy on staff development was that the individual was responsible 
for his/her own professional development. 
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1 . Evidence of an Explicit Policy 

Staff at only one of the ten educational institutions mentioned a formal policy document approved 
by Council and this document expressed an External Studies Policy, not « specific policy about 
professional development for distance education. However, in its emphasis on production of study 
materials and other educational support services it provided a framework for both materials 
production and professional development. 

Although a policy document was not mentioned, a commitment to instructional design was referred 
to as 'policy' by staff of two other institutions: in one it was considered to be accepted and 
promoted by management and staff; in the second, instructional design was perceive^ as the 
professional development model that th^ institution was about to follow. A fourth institution had 
attempted to introduce an explicit policy on professional development for distance education when 
its External Studies Unit was established, but this policy has not been readily acknowledged outside 
the Unit. 

There were other references to 'philosophical commitment' and recognition of staff development 
•as a mandate', but awareness was not sufficiently universal to suggest that the views expressed 
refen^ed to an 'explicit policy'. 

2. Evidence of an Implicit Policy 

In contrast to the above, plentiful evidence was given to suggest that implicit policie regarding 
professional development for distance education existed, although not always at institutional level. 
Following are some indications of implicit policy which were reported: 

Care taken in selecting staff to ensure that new staff members had an empathy for and 
understanding of external studies. 

The existence of a comprehensive manual to guide course development, developed with 
support from administration. 

Provision of a line management role in formal planning of staff development activities, 
easing in of new staff, maintaining standards and annual reporting of activities. 

An emphasis on quality control which included the keeping of teaching materials up to date, 
the availability of technical and editing expertise and the coordination, planning and support 
of external studies. 

Employment of specialised personnel such as course coordinators, instructional designers, 
educational technologists whose roles in facilitating materials production were seen as 
providing for staff development. 

Institutional support for staff to attend conferences, undertake courses, and visit 
other distance education institutions during Professional Experience Programs 

Use of staff release programs to allow academic staff to work on materials development 
and/or assist others in this process. 

Activities undertaken by individuals or groups (tear' f)rs or managers) to generate interest 
in the teaching process. 

Inclusion of external course writing and external teaching ability in promotion criteria. 

Appointment of staff specifically to review and improve teaching material and the teaching 
process. 
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Thus, an implicit policy to improve and develop staff practice in distance education could be 
inferred from: the professional approach of many staff members to their tasks; the practices 
undertaken by individual institutions, or departments within them; and from the availability of 
resources to improve practice. However, it was also clear, in the general absence of explicit 
institutional policies, that in many cases the use of available resources for professional 
development was dependent on the initiative of individual staff members and on their awareness of 
their availability. 



3. Communication of Policy 

Because of the frequently nebulous nature of institutional policy on professional development for 
distance education it was difficult to gain a clear picture of how policy is made clear to ^demies 
and teachers. Often it appeared to be individually inferred from observation or experience gleaned 
from the spoken or written word. For example, at one institution a staff member stated that the 
requirement of involvement in external studies was made very clear to people who were recruited 
- that it was stated specifically in job advertisements and at interviews. Another stated that 
things were said at interviews about external studies as part of the college setup, but nothing in 
terms of "this is our policy; we will expect you to be involved in training programs". A third 
response to the question was - "the Head of School tells them about it. there's not a written 
statement anywhere." 

However, in many cases, although commuiication of policy was said to be the responsibility of 
more senior members of staff, it did not appear to be carried out. Combirted with, or as a result 
of, the lack of explicit policy, communication gaps were mentioned on several occasions as a factor 
which seriously inhibited professional development for distance education. One interviewee stated 
that what is needed is an opening up of as many communication channels as possible to keep 
everybody informed and up-to-date, enthusiastic and forward looking. It was noted, for example, 
that some department are more active than others in developing specific programs (workshops and 
handbooks on evaluation procedures, or computer aided instruction) and that there could be more 
effort in disseminating sucN programs across the departments. However a clear policy and clear 
lines of responsibility for communicating and implementing it. are obviously needed if 
communication of policy is to occur in a systematic way. 



4. Factors Affecting the Levol of Priority Given to Professional 
Development for Distance Education. 

It might be expected that the level of priority given by an institution to professional development 
for distance education would have a direct relationship to the clarity of institutional policy in this 
area; that if policy is clear - priority is high, and vice versa. However, this is not necessarily so. 
Sometimes the policies and pnorities of senior personnel are not reflected in practice. And 
sometimes practkse indicates the existence of a level of priority by individuals or departments of 
an institution which has developed irrespective of a clear institutional policy. 

The level of priority given to professional development in distance education was also often blurred 
because activities which could be considered as an intrinsic part of it were not recognised as such. 
Fcr example, one of the TAPE interviewees reported that: 

"To the majority of staff interviewed, the term 'professional development* led to instant 
comment on the importance of continuing contact with industry and keeping abreast of 
developments in their fields of expertise. 

A little prompting steered discussion towards distance education and it became apparent 
that many regarded it as the tool whereby they passed on their professional expertise to 
others, not as professional expertise in itself. 
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It appeared that ♦hey were underestimating themselves as distance educators. Four of the 
six staff members who were interviewed had been at the College for seven or more 
years. They had worked as tutors and course writers, and one as a senior administrator, 
and were deeply involved in the practicalities of their work. Even as they spoke of the 
importance of staff development in their previous occupational areas, their statements 
were intrinsk^ally bound up with their responsibilities as distance teachers. *lf we don't 
keep up with changes in industry, we will fail our students; we have to get the courses 
righr was a typical comment, indicating that while they were referring to industrial 4 
needs, they were relating them almost unconsciously to the practice of distance education. 
The further the interviews progressed, the more frequently they mentioned things like 
•efficient delivery*; 'ways of helping the student*; 'structuring the material so the 
student can cope'; 'the importance of marking properly'; 'writing comments on students' 
work'; 'using tapes and visits and new ways to communicate'; 'responding to needs'; 
•good standard of writing'; and so on. The words and concepts they used bespoke their 
professionalism as distance educators, but often as something they had learned as 
practitioners rather than something they had consciously studied. 

Two of those interviewed could not get past this point. They saw thinys, not incorrectly, 
from the perspective of the practical needs of their students. Even as they spoke of 
issues and technologies considered significant in the academic world of distance education, 
they could not grasp that these things had a professional identity and focus of their own, 
nor how they could be incorporated In a program of professional development for distance 
education. The real wealth of information available from these interviewees could not be 
uncovered in the space of a single interview." 

However, the information available obviously indicated that the development of distance education 
skills was often given a high priority; but just as policies tended to lack explicit expression, so too 
did priorities; and. in a similar way. there was little evidence to suggest a consistent level of 
priority between different departments or individuals within an institution. 

Factors which were mentioned as affecting the level of priority given to professional development 
for distance education included the following: 

Staff attitudes - these were particularly important in affecting the degree of priority given 
to professional development for distance education. Frequently mentioned were: 

the attitude, described above, that professional expertise is rooted in the 
educator's discipline, and distance education is only a tool to pass on this 
expertise. 

other competing concerns which, given limited time and the lack of perceived 
rewards associated with the improvement of distance education skills, 
discouraged their development. 

the attitude that distance teaching was 'added on' to the internal workload. 

Communication factors - uneven awareness about concerns or activities related to 
professional development for distance education. These factors, perhaps accentuated by 
devolution, also affected the level of priority given to it. 

The political climate - the recent emphasis on efficiency and effectiveness, and on 'quality' 
provision appeared to be making a significant impact on some institutions. Political 
influences could also have an unsettling effect on priorities, creating a surge of interest 
which might wane as other priorities emerged. 

Economic factors - limitation or expansion in resources appeared to have a marked effect in 
inhibiting or promoting professional development activities. 
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Historical factors • combined with political and economic issues, tliese also had an effect on 
priorities. Expanding areas, such as nursing, which were politically supported and well 
resourced tended to reflect the entrepreneurial spirit of a new enterprise, whereas 
institutions or departments which were more established tended to reflect the gloominess of 
reduced funding, or a feeling by staff that their experience meant that they 'knew it air - 
and there was no need for further 'professional developmenf. 



C. Professional Development Practices 



1 • Levels of Management of Professional Development for Distance 
Education 

The management of professional development activities may be seen as a major factor in 
determining their success. This section deals with some of the important issues and roles 
pertaining to this aspect of professional development practice which emerged from the interviews, 
including the significance of Senior Management. Heads of Departments, Academic Departments, 
External Studies Units and specifically appointed personnel. 



!• Senior Management 

The interviews suggested that the role of Senior Management is of major importance in directing 
practice through a clear policy and clearly delegated lines of responsibility. Associated require- 
ments are those of communication, both of information and of support for appropriate activities 
undertaken by staff and a well developed administrative infrastructure supported by adequate 
funding. 



II. Heade of Departments 

While responsibility for professional development lies at Directorate level, the role of Heads of 
Departments was seen as providing academic leadership in this and other areas. In some institu- 
tions there were indications that support at this level was not substantial, thereby contributing to 
the communication gaps referred to earlier, and seriously undermining support for appropriate 
staff development activities. 

The potential of this role in promoting staff development can be seen in the following description by 
an interviewer of the activities of Heads of Schools at one of the TAPE institutions: 

"Heads of Schools were aware that it was important for existing staff to have new 
challenges and that professional development needed to be individually tailored and 
inclusive of lecturers* needs. Heads of Schools are responsible for the overall staff 
development activities of their staff members. This includes identifying needs and 
meeting them. Approval for staff development activities occurs through the Head of 
School and is thus facilitated. The Head of School in this sense has a role of activating and 
encouraging staff in their endeavours of pursuing staff development. 

Heads of Schools are responsible for the quality of learning materials and for making sure 
that the standard of marking and feedback given to students is of a consistent and 
appropriate quality. The existence and use of the leaming materials manual has a crucial 
role to play as lecturers are expected to produce high quality materials and use the 
manual to guide their course development work. 
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Heads of Schools conduct fortnightly staff meetings^ check marking statistics, proof the 
draft construction of learning materials, organise suitable staff d^^ /elopment workshops. 
Staff meetings help to maintain continuity of development and provide an opportunity for 
staff to exchange their experiences and expertise. Motivating and encouraging staff is 
also a major role which Heads of Schools assume. They are keen to offer what Is needed 
by lecturers. For example, distance education experts from overseas and other tertiary 
institutions who have come to the college to speak or conduct courses for staff have been 
sought out and encouraged by Heads of Schools. Facilitation of staff development 
activities such as Internal and external courses, technical/industrial leave, and further 
study were all encouraged and made possible by Heads of Schools. 

Heads of Schools perceived their role as one which was fluid and open to change in order 
to accommodate the needs of lecturers. Indivkiual counselling of lecturers and ^ 
encouragement for lecturers to be responsible for their own analysis of staff 
development, and regular reviews, were all employed in order to prepare their staff in 
distance education. It was important for Heads of Schools to make personal contact with 
lecturing staff to find out how they were going, what they were working on and have an 
open discussion about their work. A personal appraisal system existed which included the 
above discussions." 



III. Academic Departments 

When leadership Is provided by Heads of Departments, it is usually then delegated to designated 
staff to provide the expertise needed to foster staff development. Individual institutions adopted 
different means of achieving tnis. In the institution referred to above: 

"Senior Lecturers are responsible for final editing of course materials, as well as being 
members of the course teams which are established to produce new learning materials or 
update existing materials. In this way it is possible to advise lecturers In areas where 
they may require assistance. New staff are Inducted gradually and their initial tasks 
include looking after well established courses, where they are assigned a student load. 
This process also ensures that the same lecturer Is available for a group of students. It is 
an Important process where lecturers learn to communicate with students on paper. 
Some telephone contact is also available. It is the role of Senior Lecturers to coordinate 
the processes of producing learning materials and their design. Gukiance is provided for 
lecturers seeking advice." 

Thus, persona! support is important at this level. There was also evidence of informal support 
provided by peers but this, in general, was not systematised to the extent of becoming part of the 
management process. 



Iv. External Studies Departments 

In most of the Institutions sun^eyed the ntajor thrust, in terms of professional development for 
distance education, came from the External Studies or Educational Development Departments within 
them. Officers of these departments were usually responsible for managing the materials 
production process. There was also often a commitment to staff development activities such as the 
mnning of workshops and seminars, providing expertise in terms of technological skills and 
offering Instructional design services. However, despite similarities, approaches varied between 
Institutions. Examples from three institutions follow. 

* In the first, a TAFE institution, the approach is described in the words of the interviewer: 

"The Department of Educational Development within the College carries much of the 
responsibility for ongoing professional development. It is a full academic department, 
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restructured some five years ago to upgrade the quality of course design, technological 
systems and resource management required by distance education. The department 
provides specialist instructional designers, or course coordinators, to manage and edit 
the work of course writers from various content areas. They work with teachers 
within the College, advising and monitoring the level, pace and structure of learning 
activities, and the effectiveness of educational communication. They also liaise with 
technical staff and oversee the materials through to the production stage. With 60 to 
80 new courses or major revisions each year, a course coordinator might be 
responsible for up to 20 courses at any one time. 

Course coordinators have to be qualified in educational theory and instructional design; 
must display literary and editing skills; and must be competent in interpersonal 
relations. They are expected to keep up with developments in distance education 
theory and practice and be seen as leaders in innovation. 

As well as their work on a one-to-one basis with teachers, they are responsible for 
disseminating new ideas about distance education throughout the College. Those 
interviewod all spoke of seminars, meetings and visiting speakers, although not all 
referred to the same ones. About once a year overseas or interstate visitors are 
invited to the College to run workshops on specialist distance education issues. 
Interest<)d staff attend." 

A second institution, from the college sector, was in the p'^ocess of replacing its External 
Studies Division with a new resource centre. This will be a major source of expertise in 
terms of multi-media and educational skills which will be at the disposal of Deans for 
professional development and other distance education activities. 

The administrative role previously provided by the Division of External Studies has been 
relocated with Registry to allow bener focus on resource development and a particular aim 
is to upgrade the role of instnjctional designers to work with academics in the Schools. The 
increased focus on instructional design is the model that the college intends to follow for 
professional development of academics working in distance education. 

In contrast, the External Studies Department at one of the universities visited is basically a 
division for enrolment and support of students, record keeping, and distribution and 
collection of course materials. The interviewer described its role as follows: 

"The Centre staff, with the exception of the Head and a half-time instructional 
designer, are employed as administrative or clerical staff. They run a highly 
computerised record keeping system, with up-to-date details on enrolments, mailings, 
dates of assignments received and returned, marks, course status and students' 
progress through their courses. They also keep master copies of print materials and 
course details on disk for word processing, audio tapes and other media. They liaise 
with Printing Sen^ices, the Library. Educational Media Centre and the Educational 
Development Unit, and with academte staff involved in the production and coordination 
of courses and units. The Centre employs a staff of ten. 

The Centre is funded separately from the Schools and has no control over the external 
studies activities of academics. To a large extent the Centre must depend on the 
interest and goodwill of academics to respond positively to the services and workshops 
offered. It was remarked that there are academics who have worked with external 
courses for years and have had very little contact with the Centre. Others are regular 
users of workshops, teleconference facilities, instructional design services, and are 
constantly involved in the writing or improvement of their courses. 

Other staff developn^ient activities are run by the Centre, often at the request of a 
specific School. The School of Nursing recently requested a training session on 
teleconferencing, and sent eight staff. An interstate visitor ran a series of one day 
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teletutorial workshops last year and attracted good attendances. A campus of the 
institution is presently setting up a new external degree course, and Centre staff have 
spent several days there running workshops and discussion groups. The instructional 
design and editing services are called upon by individuals and groups, and the Centre 
believes that academic staff learn a lot about distance education by working closely 
with such people. It is planned that another instructional designer will be employed 
soon by the Educational Development Unit, and his/her services will be shared with the 
Centre for External Studies. 

The philosophy of the Centre is practical and pragmatic and this approach pervades its 
approach to academic staff development. There ts very little research into distance 
education within the Centre or in the Schools, and what there is, is mainly 
administrative or procedural." 

The situation within the above department, in relation to staff development, reflected commonly 
expressed problems in managing a service which was not always wanted by academics. Experience 
in a number of institutions suggested that a delicate relationship existed between Educational 
Support Centres and Academic Schools/Departments. Where the former were seen to be imposing 
activities on academic staff, then the activities tended to be less successful than those that 
involved a side-by-side relationship as consu Iters. 



V. Specialised Staff Appointments 

Frequently it was staff who had been appointed to perform particular developmental activities, who 
had a notable impact. Titles varied between institutions but some examples will illustrate - 

Instructional designers in a number of institutions worlced with a team of academics, or 
with individuals, to develop teaching materials. In the words of an academic from one of the 
universities: 

"She lakes what often is the raw product • lectures which might have been prepared 
for internal courses without much regard for educational packaging - and she 
advises on how they should be tailored to suit the needs of external students. She 
can assess materials, and advise how to improve them." 

These educational developers tended to be valued highly and, given the one-to-one nature of 
their work, the main problem was that there were not enough of them. 

Co'jrse coordinators at a TAPE institution fulfilled an instructional design role by the nature 
of their work: 

"The course coordinators are responsible for course development. Each Is given a 
number of subject areas and expected to develop or redevelop two and a half to three 
semester subjects per year. In performing this role course coordinators, along with an 
educational technologist, ha^e an ongoing function in providing professional 
development activities for writers and teachers. Most course coordinators now see 
themselves primarily as instructional designers and they have been responding to an 
increasing demand to run workshops and activities on instructional design and related 
activities. 

Writers are either recruited from the ranks of the teaching staff or employed from 
outside the system. They write the study material under the supervision of the course 
coordinators. A new writer is helped by a course coordinator and given whatever 
assistance is needed, including samples of existing material. Consequently the 
relationship between course coordinator and writer contains an intrinsic and ongoing 
professional development, component." 
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A Course Development Officer had been appointed to the External Studies Department at one 
university to give impetus to course mr •erials development and offer advice to meml^ers of 
staff about their academic teaching. He had initiated a number of activities, some of which 
are described in a following sub-section, to raise staff awareness about teaching at a 
distance. 

Ettemal Studies Materials Development Officers were academic staff members who were 
released at one of the colleges to work on materials and act as a role model for others. 



Other support staff, who also had a role in staff development, existed at various institutions. 
•Education Officers' were employed in one college to help facilitate the teaching process. The 
interviewer concerned described the role as follows: 

The job varies, but it involves being a channel of communication between external 
students and the staff. When courses are operating it involves helping to administer 
the system, searching out the academic staff and making sure they are working to 
tinne. that thi.-gs are up to schedule - acting as a facilitator. These people are regarded 
by instructional designers as assistants but. in effect, by academics they are often 
perceived as major members of staff from the Division. So it is both the instructional 
designers and the Education Officers who are important in providing information." 



A similar part is played by 'Course Assistants' at one of the universities. Again, the inten/iewer 
described the role: 

"They are located all over the University - some are in the Distance Education Unit and 
Sonne in the Schools. They are people who effectively support the course teams, 
provide administrative support, the people who grease the wheels of the course design 
process. And they are universally regarded as very valuable people. 

In a formal sense these Course Assistants are not seen as providing advice to staff 
about their teaching, but in practical terms they certainly provide a lot of assistance to 
staff in this process. So they would have to be regarded in sonne sense as an integral 
part of the University's attempts to provide assistance for staff in their professional 
development with regard to distance education." 



Consequently, the management of professional development relating to distance education occurs at 
different levels and in different forms, and with varying degrees of effectiveness, across the 
institutions which were studied. The forms are often idiosyncratic to particular institutions and 
yet there are many common elements - and common problems. Some of the latter are discussed 
briefly, in general terms, below. 



vl. Problems In Estebllshing Effective Management 

Problems inhibiting the effective management of piofessionai development for distance education 
appeared to derive from two main kinds of situations: firstly, from those situations where staff in 
management roles gave little attention to it and so practices were 'piecemeal', 'ad hoc' and lacking 
in organisation; and secondly, from those situations where professional development opportunities 
were provided, but were met with apathy or resistance. 

Both these situations arose from a number of causes and the existence of 'hidden agendas' makes 
the extent of some of them difficult to define. However, the causes could be considered in two 
categories: those related to institutional policies and priorities and associated with in;ernal and 



external developments and reeources, and those stemming from attitudes of staff, both at the 
senior personnel level of commitment, organisation and communication to a variety of motivational 
factors affecting academic staff. Perhaps notable here is the perception that some practices offer 
little reward given the time and competition from other academic interests, or the passive 
involvement offered to staff rather than direct and obviously beneficial participation. S^me 
practices may appear threatening to the autonomy of academics who feel confident and 'expert* in 
their own activities and who have no patience with the perceived concept of imposed staff training 
exercises. 



Thus, some of the main beliefs and attitudes resulting in staff resistance or apathy appeared to be: 

The belief that preparation of educational materials must be content driven; that content 
and teaching strategies cannot be separated, and that the 'better product' which may result 
from modification of teaching materials by distance education specialists, may be less 
useful in the teaching process. 

The concern that increasing the number of pe'^pie in the distance education administrative 
process places at risk the teacher/student relationship. 

* The belief that the professional development priority is in an academic's own discipline anJ 
that, given the extent of acaaemic workload, there is no time for involvement in areas of 
secondary interest, such as distance education. 

The view that professional development is planned by, and administrative deadlines imposed 
by, people outside the Schools who, it is perceived, have no appreciation of the academic's 
workload and range of commitments. 

V • The perception that mnning workshops and seminars across Schools fails to meet the 

specific needs of different disciplines, and that they are generally run by people who are 
not entitled to the respect ':f the academics because they are not part of the direct teaching 
process. 

The feeling that people who have been teaching externally for many years are experts in 
the fiekl and have a track record to prove it. 

Consequently, these shortcomings in the relationship between administrators (including members of 
External Studies Units) and academics are particularly important in inhibiting effective staff 
development practices. 

The following sub-sections describe some of the common - and effective (from the point of view of 
Interviewees or interviewers) - professional development practices that are used in the 
institutions visited. 



2. Induction 

Three main forms of induction were mentioned: the short induction program/activity which 
provkJed a general oven^iew of the institution and of external studies facilities, practices and 
staffing; a more extensive but informal form of induction provided through on-the-job training; 
and there was one instance of a quite highly developed Orientation Program, designed to be 
undertaken in the distance education mode. 

Examples and evaluative comments relating to each of the above follow. In addition, many 
institutions also offered resources in terms of personnel, handbooks and exemplary materials 
which could be used for induction or ongoing professional development, and these are included in the 
following sub-section. 
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I. Th« Short Induction Program/Activity 



This was the most typical form of Induction activity. Two of the colleges which offered this kind of 
program both did so through their External Studies Units. At one. the program consists of half a 
day's introduction to External Studies staff and to practices involved in the preparation of external 
teaching material. At the second, an orientation activity is carried out by the Director of the 
External Studies Unit, or his representative, who, after being notified by the personnel office when 
new staff members arrive, invites them to the department to talk about relevant issues, shows 
them through the facility and introduces members of the External Studies staff. 

Staff of both institutions felt that these activities were worth developing further, with the 
possibility of attendance being made compulsory. In general, centralised provision of induction 
activities seemed acceptable to academk: staff who object to the role of the External Studies Unit in 
other ongoing professional development activities. 

Examples of short, personalised indu'lon programs were seen in the induction practices of one of 
the TAPE bodies. Course coordinators undertake such a program when they are first employed to 
familiarise them with the organisation and develop their skills as instructional designers. New 
tutors experience a personal interview with a Liaison Officer which is tailored to individu^* needs. 
If a tutor seems deficient in the area of distance education, suggested readings and other advice are 
offered. This personal inten/iew is also supported by a more general induction activity in the form 
of a meeting held at the beginning of each year when tutors are given general guidelines about their 
responsibilities. Informal induction activities were felt to be quite appropriate for permanent staff 
as peer advtee and support were readily available. However, there was some feeling by permanent 
staff that the contract staff, particularly tutors with no experience in teaching, required more 
than was provided. But this would be difficult to enforce as tutors are often busy in their own 
occupations, see themselves as peripheral to the system, and are not motivated by any significant 
reward. 



II- On-the-job Training 

Many inten/iewees recordeo that a lot of informal 'on the job' training does take place as academics 
exchanged experiences. However this was rarely recorded as systematic. One interviewer 
described a well-developed example of this form of induction which was felt by the Head of School 
inten/iewed to be very effective. At this institution it was seen to be most important that new 
lecturing staff be given an understanding of external studies: 

"This includes a knowledge of how the system operates, how to develop courses and 
evaluate them, and the day to day running of the School. Much of the knowledge becomes 
relevant when staff are actually involved in all of thesi areas. Staff development thus is 
a carefully supervised process of on the job training and support provided by other staff 
and the Senior Lecturer responsible for their line management. 

New lecturers develop professionally through experience and student feedback. The 
expertise gained is mainly in the d«»valopment of suitable materials, predominantly in print 
and supplemented by visual and electronic media. This situation arises as new staff are 
recruited for their technical expertise rather than external studies. Clearly the main 
emphasis is on becoming familiar and expert in working externally, and hence staff 
development has concentrated in this area. 

Consequently new lecturing staff are eased in slowly. They generally begin with teaching 
responsibilities and counselling of existing ana prospective students. Preparation for 
teaching in distance education is simply not a case of just marking essays. Student 
assignments require detailed answer sheets, notes on problem areas of the syllabus. The 
need to establish and maintain contact with the student is stressed. 
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The lecturer's involveinent with course planning and production comes a few months after 
arrival at the College. Here the course manual is used as a reference and it is rare for the 
new lecturer to work alona Rather course teams are used and provide the opportunity for 
the new lecturer to work with experienced lecturers. Here all aspects of course planning 
are encountered from the course proposal (if it is a new course) through to the layout and 
writing of the course. Evaluations occur on the initial chapters. In short every aspect of 
the couki is discussed in this process. 

The individual approach is time consuming; however, it has the advantage of providing 
one-to-one support and gradual development for the new lecturer. It was also noted that 
new lecturers quickly adapt to the system with such a supportive environment within 
which to work. 

New lecturers worked with an experienced Senior Lecturer. Together they would cover 
editing, proofing, drafting, all of the stages involved in the developm9nt of course 
materials. It was essentially a broad lateral approach to give a thorough understanding of 
distance education. Management had found that working with more experienced staff was 
an effective and efficient way of achieving this aim.' 



III. A Formal Orientation Program: 

A staff member at on^ of the colleges suggested that it would be a good idea to require staff to 
undertake a course of study by distance education before they write material of their own: not 
necessarily a formal orientation course, but one possibly outside their own discipline so that they 
become better aware of the need to come down to the level you have to come down to*. 

One TAPE institution had already initiated a formal orientation course by distance education - a 
concept which would appear to offer many advantages in providing direct experience of relevant 
issues. But it has not been without its problems. The course, and some of these problems which 
have limited iis success, are described, in the words of the interviewer, below: 

'New lecturers enrol and study in this program as external students. It is expected to 
take 30 hours and until this year study time was made available from the staffs 
woridoad. Administrative changes from the beginning of 1987 however, meant that the 
course must now be done in OOTT time (duties other than teaching) which is fixed at eight 
hours a week. 

The format follows the one used in the College's External Studies courses. There is a 
study guide In five parts, with each part divided into manageable units of work. Written 
assignments are set at the end of each of the five Sections. The p?:.kage also includes a 
book of Readings and an envelope of printed resources, mainly official College forms and 
stationery that lecturers will use in their work. 

The course begins with a half day seminar, at which new lecturers are addressed by the 
Principal and senior staff, then taken on a tour of the College to familiarise them with 
specialised areas like the printery, despatch and the audio-visual centre. 

The content of the course covers theory, procedures and practical issues in distance 
teaching and learning. It is written in a friendly, conversational style. 

Assignments are submitted to a tutor for maridng and comment. The tutor is a colleague 
attached to the Education Development Oepartnrient within the College. Feedback sheets 
are completed at the end of each section also, so that the tutor can get continuous 
evaluation on the course. It was originally intended that formative evaluation would 
improve the course from year to year to make it as effective and relevant as possible. 
Self help, in-tjxt questions and other learning strategies are included and their uses 
explained to the reader. 
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The book of Readings contains distance education research and literature, and is 
supplemented by extensive reference to materials in the library so that new lecturers 
become aware of the leading writers in the field, the j> jrnals, and the various 
professional organisations. The text encourages new lecturers to think about writing in 
the field of distance education teaching. 

The Orientation Program was written some years ago by an instructional designer n the 
Education Development Department as part of the requirements for her Master o* 
Education degree. It was thoroughly researched, carefully written and edited and, at the 
time of writing, up to date. It consists of a comprehensive coverage of the rr.ain issues of 
distance education and their practical applk^ation. It also provides a model of course 
writing and organisation which new course writers can follow until they are experienced 
enough to develop their own style. 

With approximately fifteen new staff appointed to the College each year, it is a cost- 
effective method of induction, and an efficient way of ensuring that the policy and 
philosophy of the College, and a number of important distance education issues, are 
formally presented to staff in the first few weeks of employment. 

The Orientation Program focuses on the professional development of the new lecturer. It 
gives guidance on communicating with students, an awareness of the field of distance 
education, and some practice at judging the quality and appropriateness of course 
materials. While the value of the Orientation Program is clear, it is reduced in 
effectiveness because of a number of problems. 

It is offered at the beginning of the year, but not all lecturers take up new appointments at 
that time. Some also are appointed on fixed-term contracts to perform specific tasks and 
then leave. Some are part-time lecturers, tutors and mari(ers. 



There have been examples of staff resistance and some do not finish because they just do 
not get around to it. The current tutor reports twelve enrolments in 1987, but five have 
not yet submitted their final assignments. There is supposed to be an end-of-course 
evaluation session, but this has been put off this yaa." because of other priorities and had 
not been held by late September. The tutor coulo not identify a simple reason: 



The course is supposed to be compulsory, but you can't make them do it. I think 
they all intend to complete, but they become busy with other things. There may not 
be enough support from Heads of Departments, but then their business is running 
their courses, getting papers marked and revising materials 

Part of this problem lies in the regulations about woridng hours which were introduced at 
the beginning of the year. Everybody speaks of being under pressure at the moment, and 
new lecturers, given their 40 assignments a week to mark, understandably make these 
their first priority. Another reason could stem from the course's newness in the system. 
While the majority of staff have not done it, it is difficult to enforce it as a compulsory 
qualification for the job. It does not carry an award, nor is it portable outside the College. 

All agreed that initial training and subsequent upgrading were needed in distance education 
and, while they believed that what was already happening was 'quite good' and 'fairiy 
impressive', most agreed there was still room for improvement. Conditions set by the 
governing body were frequently criticised, especially the control over working hours. 
'Extra training time is essential'; 'Having to do the Orientation Program in their own time 
is detrimental'; 'People must be given release time to update'. One suggested that the 
initial induction course could easily be expanded to take three months full time, and the 
increased expenditure could be justified by the eariier efficiency of staff which would 
result." 
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3. Ongoing Professional Dsveiopment 



A great variety of activitiee and facilities were mentioned as providing for ongoing professional 
developatent in distance education, but implementation was often described as 'ad hoc' or 
'piecemeal' and staff frequently did not avail themselves of the opportunities offered. Some 
activities were clearly more effective than others. This section describes the common forms of 
staff development as well as some of the more effective activities which have been introduced in 
various institutions: 



I. Common Staff Development Activities 



a) Workshops end Seminars 

All institutions provide some in-service activities of this kind on a regular or irregular basis. They 
are usually run by staff of the External Studies Units either on request or from their own initiative. 

For exanple. one interviewer described how a university External Studies Unit runs its workshops: 

"The Unit runs a half-day workshop in distance education at least once a semester. It is 
meant for new and ongoing staff working with external students. It aims to explain the 
role of the Unit so that lecturers understand the day-to-day mechanisms of handling 
assignments, record keeping, taking messages and so on, as weil as the broader functions 
of course preparation and delivery. It also addresses the role of the external tutor in 
marking assignments and dealing with students. It deals fairly extensively with course 
writing, giving guidance on house style and the kind of assistance available from the Unit 
for developing good course materials. Practical aspects of distance education such as 
alternative methods of communicating with isolated students, the importance of prompt 
turn-around time, common student problems and expectations are also discussed." 

Another interviewer reported: 

"The workshop is the one regular and formal development exercise offered by the 
institution. The Unit believes it should be regarded seriously by all external teachers. It 
is considered an effective and useful activity and Unit staff speak of excellent feedback 
from people who have attended. It is advertised in advance in the staff Weekly Bulletin 
and letters are also sent to Heads of Schools asking them to notify their staff and 
encourage attendance." 

Less success with other regular activities was generally reported and rather small attendances 
were typical. For example, one institution offers about 40 professional development activities a 
year, but these are not well attended. Workshops are frequently offered at various institutions on 
specific topics such as editing, desktop publishing, keyboard mastery or teleconferencing, but 
attendance is small and the throwaway line is that 'the only people who turn up are those who don't 
need to go to such things'. 

The above interviewer's report further illustrates this: 

"Numbers at workshops/seminars are usually small with no more than 10 to 20 percent 
of those involved in distance education present on any occasion. Several such workshops 
were advertised last semester, offered separately to the four major Divisions within the 
University. The Divisional focus, however, did not significantly increase participation. 
Many distance educators have never attended a staff development workshop and there is 
no compulsion to do so." 
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b) Print RMourcM (handbooks, broehurat, handouts, Information 
packagas, nawalattars, axomplary coursa materials) 

The written word provides another common means of facilitating professional development in 
distance education, the success of which appears to be determined by the content and/or the way 
the material is used. 

For example in the half-day workshops described earlier, the Unit appears to use print well in 
advertising and as a resource in the workshops themselves: 

"A package of materials is given to each participant, including selected examples of Unit 
Gukles, Study Manuals and books of Readings. These, it is hoped, will be used as models to 
help people putting together new or revised course materi&l. The package also includes 
official forms s'^d stationery used either by students or the External Studies Unit, indica- 
ting the way >tu( mt records are collected and stored. There are booklets on teleconfer- 
encing, library services and a student handbook. It is a comprehensive and useful package 
for a lectjrer wanting to discover how distance education operates at the Institution." 

Handbooks available at many institutions and are potentially valuable as a permanent resource, 
although their value depends on whether they are kept up to date and the extent to which they are ' 
used. An example of this comes from the TAPE institution which offers the Orientation Program 
described previously: 

The handbook, Guide to the Writing of Distance Education Materials^ is made available to 
all staff involved in course writing and maintenance. When a lecturer comes to write a 
new course or subject, he or she may attend a seminar based on the handbook. The 
seminar is possibly more significant in staff development than the handbook, because it 
draws attention to problem areas and emphasises the important points, but the handbook 
remains the property of the lecturer, and is available for constant reference if necessary. 
The handbook gives guidance on format, terminology and techniques and gives examples of 
these from various existing courses. 

The handbook Is four years old and, according to the inten/iewee from the Educational 
Development Department, 'needs updating to include new ideas and more recent experi- 
ments'. One interviewee claimed not to know of the handbook, and two others were not 
able to distinguish their memory of it specifically from other manuals and guides produced 
in individual departments. One claimed. We all abide by it and at times we have to advise 
staff on if. but he could not comment on details. Another acknowledged its existence, but 
said, 'it isn't used too much; we mainly learn by word of mouth, or assisting each otker*. 
It exists as a resource and all staff have access to it, but it doesn't appear to have the 
same potential impact on professional development as the Orientation Program has." 

Similar reservations about handbooks were expressed in other institutions. In one college it is 
available to staff but Is little used and is not distributed - it is now only provided by the External 
Studies Unit after face-to-face consultation about a topic to which it refers. In another college 
there is a loose-leaf handbook which has the advantage of allowing for regular updating 'in the light 
of the experience of using it'. This is provided for staff to 'take away and read' but there is no 
guarantee that they will do so. 

The above TAPE institution also publishes a Technology Newsletter produced by the Education 
Development Department and distributed free both in and outside the college: 

"This contains information on new courses and new ideas being tried in the College, 
articles on new technological developments, and short reviews of journals and books 
which have arrived in the library. In addition, exemplary course materials produced in 
the College are now being sent to all departments as well as to the Library. It is hoped 
that they will be consulted by any staff involved in course writing to encourage them to 
try new and better ideas.' 
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Another int»rvie\Mer explained how this latter approach has also been adopted by the Course 
Development Officer at one of the universities: 

•He has taken the attitude that there is no way he can do anything more than provide a 
start for people. To this end he has built on a long-standing tradition of the Department of 
Externa! Studies, which is to give all new staff samples of the kinds of materials that 
have been produced and emphasise expectations. He believes there is something of use in 
tbt* process. He has been moving very quickly to change the emphasis of the sorts of 
things that people receive and he has developed a package of what he considers to be model 
materials. The package In itself is a good example of course material practice in extemal 
studies. As the first element of his staff development process, all new members of staff 
receive this package." 

Another TAPE institution makes a partteular effort each year to provide information for tutors 
through brochures, handouts, wall posters, and a Tutor's Manual is sent out which contains 
procedures, information and advtee about student support. A Tutor Development Package has been 
prepared to form the basis of a workshop, but as attendance is voluntary and often small, the value 
of the resource itself Is minimised. As with the handbooks, the success of these forms of 
Information is difficult to judge, but at least staff have access to it. However, it was frequently 
felt that there was more value if these print resources were used to complement other staff 
development activities. On their own, they appear to be considered to have little value. 



c) Indlvrdual end Peer Development 

indivMual and peer development can be regarded as playing an extensive though often unrecognised 
role in professional deveiopn^ent in all the institutions studied. These were mentioned at both an 
explicit and an implicit level. 

Some of the forms of personal and peer development which were explicitly mentioned were: 

exchange of ideas at regular staff and Board of Studies meetings 

sharing and discussing articles in journals and monographs 

contact with professionals outside the institution with visits to colleagues in other 
distance education institutions, exchange of materials and attendance at conferences 

working in a distance education institution within a F .ssional Experience Program 

enrolment in courses such as the South Australian Graduate Diploma in Distance 
Education 

Perhaps more important was individual and peer development at the implicit level. While it is 
impossible to measure the extent of this form of development, the variety of individual activities 
mentioned and the degree of peer exchange - which provides for another form of modelling in 
addition to the use of model materials mentioned earlier - suggested that the professional and social 
context of the institution plays a vital part in the growth of the individual. Several spoke of the 
importance of modelling as a method of staff development. For example: 

■People learn from each other - from their seniors; from the person sitting at the desk 
next to them; they overhear their colleagues speaking to students on the telephone; and 
they exchange stories of their day-to-day experiences during lunch and coffee breaks. 
Around them all the time the practices and values of distance education are being 
demonstrated, discussed, analysed and criticised. There can be little doubt of the 
effectiveness of such a hot house environment as an ongoing method of professional staff 
development." 
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Th0 value of experience was evident - and the tendency for it to be unrecognised as professional 
developnient. One staff member had been at her college for eleven years and was regarded by her 
colleagues as innovative, efficient and enthusiastic. Initially she struggled with the concept: 

"I find it very hard to separate the development of distance education teaching from our 
responsibilities to our students.' 

Then it occurred to her that her eleven years experience had been her professional development and 
that the most effective assistance she could give to a new or less experienced distance educator 
was the richness of the discoveries she had made for herself. Her comments tell their own story: 

■| didnl have any in-service course in distance education. I learned things from another 
lecturer who was here when I arrived ... and a bit by trial and eror. It lakes some years 
to get It right. But unless you can write a course and have your students work that 
course, you dont know where the pitfalls are or where you went wrong ... that takes 
another year ... to know how much to put in a lesson, and how much you want the student 
to send back to you. It comes back to experience really. Putting the course on to paper is 
the main difficulty ... that is what has to be learnt. Practice, experience, are the best 
teachers. Nobody is actually saying these things to us. I automatically think distance 
education and this enables me to expand my way of doing things." 

Another staff member emphasised the need for experience to learn the essentials of the job 
properly. 1t takes two years or more to become proficient*, he said. A third claimed that 
professional expertise in distance education is an 'evolving thing*: 

■At first we might learn by modelling, but there must always be scope for flexibility and 
change. Training can't give that."" 

They agreed that distance education is a specialist area and that staff had to learn how to do it. but 
only two inten^iewees at this college were conscious of professional development as a concept 
distinct from learning by experience. 

An emphasis on experience as professional development also came from other institutions, one 
inten^iewee stressing that the development of distance education materials and keeping these up to 
date, accurate delivery, and marketing are an intrinsic part of staff development. anH another that 
the function of specialist staff such as instructional designers working with academic staff also 
illustrates this intrinsic staff development component. 

Thus, experience as professional development has a potentially pen/asive effect which is utilised in 
some of the effective staff development activities described below, particularly those which 
encourage academic staff involvement in the materials production process. 



II. Some Effective Staff Development Activities 

This section outlines some staff development activities which were considered valuable in terms of 
professional development for distance education. 



a) The Course Teem Approach 

The Open University model, involving a team approach to course development, was adopted at only 
one institution which recognised it as also being an invaluable staff development tool. However, in 
practice its appearvid to be limited for a complexity of reasons, but mainly because academics 
are accustoiied to being responsible for their teaching programs and it is outside their experience 
and tradition to write their courses well in advance in a language of 'guided didactic conversation*, 
and accept peer comment and criticism about their teaching. 
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Nonetheless many recognised that some form of joint collaboration in course development with 
other academic colleagues both from within and outside their institution, together with 
professionals from printing, editorial, graphic design and instructional development (even though 
lengthy and at times painful) was of considerable value in developing quality course materials. 

The model of each and every academic developing his/her own study guides at each and every 
institution across the country was recognised as having yielded many mediocre materials which 
probably has contributed to the high dropout and low graduation rates in distance education. The 
main argument against some form of joint collaboration or course team approach to develop and 
write external courses was that it took a lot of resources, including energy and time. 



b) Educational Development/Instructional Design 

A modified form of the course team or of course collaboration is the use of educational developers 
(or persons filling an equivalent or similar function, such as instructional designers, course 
coordinators or educational technologists), either within teams or working individually with' staff 
members. This practice has the potential for significant impact on professional development for 
distance education, given that it is already in use in several institutions and is acknowledged to be 
directly productive and capable of influencing more people than would attend workshops and 
seminars. 

An interviewer described this "instructional design" model in practice in one college: 

"It has emphasised tho production side of course materials, and a lot of effort has been put 
into setting up a style that helps to drive the teaching process. The aim is for each course 
to have its own instructional designer. It is the instructional designer's job to provide 
advice on how the teaching should occur. The designers see themselves as having to 
develop instructional design which is not something that existed before they arrived; so 
they see themselves In a frontier enterprise. They are aware th&t the model exists 
overseas, and in many ways they are importers of models of education. Many of the 
instoictionai designers are people who have come from teaching backgrounds, although at 
this stage it is necessary to employ many from some other background and then to give 
them further training in instructional design. It is hoped in the future that staff will have 
already received appropriate professional training at a college or university." 

At another college, two instructional designers work individually with academics in two of the 
Schools. The instructional designer, working through the Dean of School, is attached to. and 
therefore develops allegiance to. a particular School, thoreby avoiding the "them" and 'us' conflicts 
which can occur when staff work out of External Studies Units. Senior management at this 
institution considers that the implementation of professional development through instructional 
designers is the 'best way to go', recognising that this should continue to take place through the 
Deans. 

However, there are problems associated with the use of instructional designers. From the point of 
view of the External Studies Unit there are 'not enough to go around' given the one-to-one or small 
group nature of their work. Some institutions which use this model have only one instructional 
designer. And from the academics' viewpoint instructional design implies that teaching is driven by 
distance education techniques outside the discipline being taught. The potential conflict between 
designer and teacher can be aggravated when Schools see the prospect of appointing more 
instoictionai designers to academic posts. The dilemma occurs because teachers perceive that 
academic positions are for teaching and the increase of instructional designers in academic 
positions appears to imply that the teaching function is being deprived. Of course instructional 
designers argue that this is not so and rather that they, in fact, enhance tiie teaching function. But 
in days of dwindling resources this debate can easily widen the gulf between academic Schools and 
External Studies Units. 
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e) Targeting and R«Ims« of Aeadamie Staff 



A practice which appears to have been used successfully in at least two institutions • a college and 
a un^^ersity • is that of targeting' academic staff who have shown interest in the teaching process 
and i^aining their involvement in specific projects. providing funds to allow that staff member to 
work in the External Studies Unit part-time. At the college referred to above, the emphasis is 
very much on providing experience of the materials production process. In the words of the 
Interviewer: 

"They invite an academic to come in as a channel of communication between the School and 
the External Studies Unit, which sees itself as facilitating the production of materials and 
the supervision of student support systems and so on. That person is educated to the 
ways of the Unit then goes back to educate his or her colleagues." 

The Interview described a member of the academic staff who had been through this process: 

"She had come into academia after a short experience in business as an accountant. She 
wanted to be a teacher and took a job at the College and. as is often the case with young 
teachers, she was thrown the difficult work to do. Not only was she going to teach 
hundreds of introductory students on-campus but she had some off-campus work as well. 
She did not know anything about it but gained some assistance from her colleagues, the old 
hands, who said "this is the way we do if. She is one whom some would regard as a born 
teacher. She is well organised, very enthusiastic and committed. So she was targeted by 
the External Studies Unit. They could see through their largely practical dealings with her 
that she was the sort of person who could provide a leap forward and convince her 
colleagues that is was an effective way to work. In effect that is what she did. She was 
the basic liaison person between her school and the unit which provided her with all sorts 
of advice on how to put hor materials together, how to design the course, how to get 
through to students. 

The philosophy of the Distance Education Unit hinges around the idea of maximising 
dialogue between the students and their teachers. It favours well developed printed 
materials that speak directly to the student and that reflect the teacher's own interests 
and personality. For example, most staff write a letter of intrr Juction to their students. 
It regards those sorts of simple exercises as a great leap forward. Its whole approach is 
•how do we convince people who are working in a dual mode institution that external 
studies is not just adapting on-campus education in a fairiy haphazard way to the external 
mode?' The academic staff member described above is able to appreciate those sorts of 
distinctions, practise them, and so enhance credibility with her colleagues. It is made 
clear to all concerned that those academic staff who are involved with the Unit are not 
puppets: they are autonomous people whose aim is to try to help develop the whole 
teaching group, not just the one person, through using this process." 

The Course Development Officer at the university which uses this approach has developed a similar 
technique: 

•In other words to identify members of staff who appear to be interested in the sorts of 
resources that we can offer and then to offer these people these resources. To do this we 
have developed various schemes. A successful example is an interactive radio broadcast 
scheme, whereby some radio people in the state capital use a series of FM broadcast 
stations and the talkback radio process for academic staff to provide a broadcast, 
according to a timetable. Students and anyone else in the community are able to listen and 
at various stages in the broadcast they go to talkback and a panel of people at the 
institution can speak to anyone who is in the listening radius of the radio station. This is 
all coordinated from the state capital city. Quite a lot of the academic staff have become 
involved in the exercise and it is an example of the way in which we will proceed: in 
other words we will come up . ah interesting ideas, in terms of new teaching techniques. 
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and then attempt to get a group of people involved. When success occurs, as it has in the 
radio scheme, it is then publicised throughout the university as a wonderful success, with 
the implication: "Would you like to be part of it?* 

We are also just beginning to employ another scheme whereby departments are provided 
with funds that will allow them to release a member of staff to give that member of staff 
time to produce course materials. One or two people have been through that scheme." 



d) External Studies Unit Involvement In Course Accreditation and 
Reaceredltatlon 

This is another feature of practice at a college which External Studies staff regard as successful: 

"A key part of the External Studies policy allows a representative of the External Studies 
Unit to be on each course accreditation and reaccreditation committee. This is regarded 
by External Studies staff as of fundamental importance both for materials production and 
professional developmer^t. 

This accreditation mechanism allows the External Studies personnel to raise questions at 
the level of course planning such as • "well how is it going to be done externally?* This is 
regarded as extremely useful. So often they begin by asking those people who are going to 
produce a new course, or reaccredit (adapt) existing courses, "what are you proposing to 
do about external studies?* At this bedrock stage thoy believe they achieve a lot in terms 
of staff development." 



•) Other Effective Practices 

Other practices mentioned as potentially or actually significant were: 

the use of a university or college forum under the sponsorship of the Vice Chancellor or 
Director dealing with issues related to distance teaching 

providing opportunities to share new ideas, practices or experiences through meetings of 
innovative course developers, and conducting activities to disseminate information after 
attending conferences. 

the development of proc ^dures based on cost effectiveness, rationalisation, coordination 
and efficient compromises, along with educational effectiveness: in other words, a 
business and mart<eting approach. 
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SECTION FOUR: Conclusions and Recommendations 



A. Fulfilment of Aim 

The project fulfilled Its aim of seeking out policies and practices cuirently In use to prepare 
academic staff to develop, write and teach In distance education. It was posssible to identify some 
effective practices which have been implemented or considered in a number of Australian post 
secondary Institutions. Some resulting recommendations, based on a consideration of both the 
literature and the case studies, are Included In this section. However, for reasons which emerged 
during the implementation of the project, and which are outlined again below, it was not possible to 
delineate a single detailed model which, given the diverse characteristics of distance education 
providers In Australia, could be transported without modification between institutions. The 
recommendations resulting from this study are. consequently, broad: they are intended to 
articulate the conditions which providers would need to move toward, before a more detailed 
model, adapted to Australian conditions, could emerge. 

But given the importance of professional development as outlined by the Vice-Chancellors. the 
Principals and Directors of Colleges and the Minister for Employment. Education and Training, it 
should not be beyond higher education institutions, which have as their mission training and 
education, to develop and implement an effective series of professional development policies and 
practices. To the outsider it appears but another case of the physicians being called upon to heal 
themselves. 

The established and trouble-free distance education practices in business and industry, as noted in 
Appendix C. show that when staff training is accepted by management and staff as a condition of 
employment it contributes in a businesslike way to the functioning of the organisation 

B. Procedures 

Before concluding with a consideration of these recommendations, it seems pertinent to comment on 
the procedures used in this project. Considerable time and effort were spent in developing 
procedures, and in implementing the project in accordance with them. While this emphasis was 
vital in providing a structure for the project, the information derived was disappointingly 
unstructured, and this appeared to reflect the idiosyncratic, and often embryonic nature, of 
professional development practice in distance education in Australia. It also meant that: 

some of the specific objectives which were intended to support the broad aims were not 
satisfactorily met. For example detailed information about the staff development needs of 
support staff, as compared to academic staff, and even the specific skills which need to be 
included in a professional development program for distance education were not clearly 
identified. The limited value of the information derived from business and industry, is a 
further example of an objective which was inadequately met. 

the sampling procedure did not provide discrete data which could be distinctively related to 
the criteria which were developed. For example, the state, sector, size or location of an 
institution appeared to have little bearing on the nature of professional development 
provision for distance education. Where age had some effect, it was often to entrench 
opposition to it. However, it can be said that because of the effort mad > survey a 
representative sample of Australian distance education providers, the kin ; of information 
which resulted may be seen as a reliable indication of the state of professional development 
for distance education In Australia, apart from any further idiosyncratic exceptions. 
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the case studies themselves and the data which resulted from the survey were difficult to 
categorise beyond identifying the broad themes which have been included in this report. 
However, as indicated earlier, to try and capture some of the first hand information which 
emerged from the case studies, several lengthy quotes have been included in the report. 

While acknowledging the limitations which were consequently imposed on the results of the study, it 
can be argued that this is not so much a reflection on the procedures used, but rather the virtually 
inevitable result of a preliminary investigation within an area which itself lacks tradition and 
definition. 

It is also a result of the tradition of academic freedom and autonomy which has led to the 
circumstance that academic professional development in any area, not just in oistance education, 
does not have a high priority and profile. Now that this new priority has been set by the political 
agenda, which requires staff accountability and recommends resources to support it, there should 
be stimulation of activities, policies and practices. 

It is hoped that this study will assist in contributing to the improvement of professional 
development for distance education by encouraging a movement towards some definition of possible 
requirements, and that future studies will be able to report on a more firmly developing area, 
featuring the emergence of more sophisticated techniques, adapted to the requirements of 
Australian conditions. 



C. The Context of the Recommendations 

There remains considerable debate as to whether distance education is a discrete academic 
discipline in its own right. However, there is no debate that distance education is a specialised 
mode of delivery and that some academic professional development is important for all academics 
who enter this area of off-campus teaching. It is with some regret that this project did not identify 
some simole. specific guidelines for effective professional development practices to prepare 
academics for distance education. Teaching off-campus successfully is a complex task and various 
models appear to suit different institutions and different disciplines and different academics. No 
single optimum model has yet emerged, although there are important indications of some of the 
requirements such a model shouU meet. 

The literature on academte profe;-sional development points out the importance of maximising the 
professional expertise of staff and assisting them to adapt to change. The reports of both the 
Australian Vice-Chancellors Committee and the Australian College of Directors and Principals 
stress that academic professional development is not a privilege, but an integral part of a staff 
member's duties. The literature also points out that academic professional development is a process 
in which the professional aspirations of the individual and the mission of the institution are brought 
into congruence to improve the institution's effectiveness and to enhance the level of staff 
satisfaction. 

The Federal Government's Green Paper on Higher Education links academic professional development 
with staff assessment procedures and argues that accountability of staff must be balanced by 
adequate professional development opportunities. The Green Paper talks about the expansion of 
institutional activity In this area. It argues for an adequate flow of funds for staff assessment and 
also for the provision of development and training activities which are to effect a process of 
maintenance of each institution's most valuable human resource, and it highlights the need for 
innovative programs for professional development to make more use of staff and to take advantage 
of the more flexible staffing arrangements that the Government hopes to implement. 

It has been noted that there is a degree of tension between academic Schools and External Studies 
Units and also a degree of tension between the need of academics to give their time to develop their 
own discipline rather than distance education activities. These tensions are undoubtedly real and 
strongly felt among many even thouah they rarely surface. Nevertheless, these tensions are part 
of the reason that academic professional development activities organised by External Studies Units 
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are so poorly attended. The Ideal of academic professional development is a sensitive collaboration 
between Extenrtal Studies Units and Schools to support staff who are identified as needing to build 
skiils and expertise as accountability for their off-campus teaching increases. 

Given the evidence of tensions that exist between academic Schools and External Studies Units, it 
appears particularly important that their relative roles in academic professional development be 
clearly delineated and also clearly communicated to all nriembers of staff. A suggestion may be that 
Extemal Studies Units take more responsibility in the early stages, the Schools taking over in later 
stages. Thus, in the early stages, the Extemal Studies Units could act as coordinators of 
workshops and training sessions and then later as consultants to Deans, Schools, or course teams 
of academtes, where they should be at pains to avoid the covert sense of imposition which is often 
perceived by many academtes in their relations with External Studies Units. 

There appears to be an obvious role for External Studies Units in the institution-wide induction and 
seminar programs and in ongoing technical support for print materials and non print components. 
For example, there appear to be some elements of academic professional aevelopment that are best 
handled by a central External Studies Unit such as general orientation to the institution, house 
style, printing, scheduling, audio visual training, vacation schools, enrolment and registration, 
counselling servtees, housing and superannuation. There are other areas of academic professional 
development that are appropriately handled on a School basis and these are concerned with the 
discipline, the content, the assessment, the field work, appropriate final projects, use of course 
teams and so on. 

The Eastcott, Meacham, Hall model as discussed in the literature survey, provides a useful tool lor 
directing the selection of activities. In terms of potential academic professional development 
activities, this model with its seven stages of concern offers what it calls a natural sequence of 
academte professional development for distance education and argues that higher levels of 
professional development activity cannot be engineered by outside agents unless lower levels of 
concern have been first meet. It offers a transitional approach to academic professional 
development and could be used by both Schools and External Studies Units to integrate the academic 
professional development activities. In the presentation of the model there appears an underlying 
assumption that academic professional development is the responsibility of the External Studies 
Unit and as noted in the above, this can be counterproductive. However, if the suggested conditions 
of delineating and communicating the relative roles have been met, it should be possible to utilise 
the model to advantage in the academic professional development process. 

A number of institutions have professional development activities which are seen as effective and 
their success seems correlated to the energy and resources invested in them. These activities 
include using course teams, building a large team of instructional designers, targeting and release 
of academic staff, an involvement in the course accreditation process,' induction and orientation 
programs, as well as the regular activities and resources such as workshops, lunchtime seminars 
and handbooks. 

However, few ot these models have proved to be transportabia and fewer have found widespread 
adoption outside their own institution. For example there is much talk about the course team 
approach, but few are committing themselves to it. Various reasons are given: 

- time - they are all too busy 
lack of resources 

- course teams challenge the individual academic's autonomy 

■ they go against the academic tradition into which almost all academics have been socialised 

the course team approach seems to need the involvement of an instructional designer and there 
are far too few to service adequately all teams 
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Another model that Is highlighted at a number of institutions is the instructional design model, and it 
finds resistance for a number of reasons: 

it is still in Its infancy and needs to be tried in a number of institutions to see whether it is 
suited to the Australian style; 

the role and strategies of instructional design are still underdeveloped; 

even with up to six designers in any one institution the impact is limited; 

there is considerable debate in that professional area and it is not yet recognised as a 
discipline even by many of its practitioners; 

even at the The Open University where all course teams were provided with instructional 
designers from the Institute of Educational Technology, designers gave their own 
idiosyncratic version of instructional design; 

many academics have their own way of doing their off-campus teaching job and there is a 
wide range of acceptance of these instructional design consultants from those who are 
extremely positive to those who are merely tolerant. 

Another is the reaccreditation model and this is seen by those who use it as method of building 
bridges between the Units and Schools. It works where there is an institutional commitment to. and 
resources for. its implementation. 

Other traditional practices are more difficult to recommend as they are successful in somo places 
and not in others. Examples are the formal uiduction and orientation programs which are widely 
espoused in principle but are rarely successful. It can be suggested that the basis of thsT lack of 
success is that they are all too often organised by administration or by External Studies Units, 
without the Involvement of the Schools, and so confilots can easily arise unless this potential 
tension is appreciated by administration and Units outside the Schools. 

Other traditional practices are the oft-run academic professional development workshops and 
lunchtlme seminars. Scatter workshops and lunchtime seminars on important issues when offered 
to all academic staff are generally poorly attended and seem to have lifrltAH value. 

In reporting the limited success of these traditional programs it is not intended to susgest that 
there is no place for training in the areas which many of these workshops cover, such as writing 
study guides, appropriate assessment, communicating effectively with students, supervising 
projects and so on. Rather it is stressed that for success they should be far more School based and 
be initiated by Boards of Studies and run on a School basis. 

What does all this mean? As a first step there appears to be a need for an institutional policy for 
professional development in distance education that involves both the Schools and the External 
Studies Units; and a recognition that distance education is complex and that refiponsibilities must 
be accepted by the administration for the establishment of policy and provision of resources to the 
Heads of Schools or other appropriately designated personnel for the initiation of programs and for 
the involvement of External Studies Units as consultants and assistants. 

As already noted, the ideal of academic professional development is the sensitive marrying of 
activities cf both External Studies Units and Schools, building a bridge for both and offering support 
for staff who are identified as needing to build strengths as the political demands for accountability 
increase. 
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D. Recommendations 



The evidence gathered in the case studies and the literature suggests a number of general conditions 
which, when fulfilled, should provide for effective professional development practices in distance 
education. Thus, it is recommended that the arrangements at each institution should include: 



1. Policy 

The provision of an explicit and documented policy on academic professional development for 
distance education at the institutional level, which acknowledges the importance of. and which 
rewards, good distance education practices. 



2. Responsibility and Communication 

The establishment of clear lines of responsibility addressing issues such as the relative 
responsibilities of External Studies Units and Academic Departments, particularly Heads of 
Schools, in implementing the process, and the arrangements for communicating the details of the 
institutional program to all staff. In delineating responsibilities, there is evidence to suggest that 
External Studies Units could be given primary responsibility for orientation programs and for 
technical and administrative matters, and could act on a consultancy basis in relation to Academic 
Departments for ongoing professional development. 



3. Resources 

The commitment of adequate resources to provide for academic professional development for 
distance education, including the administrative infrastructure for coordinating and supporting the 
process. 



4. Selection of Appropriate Staff 

The selection of staff who are sympathetic to. and willing to respond to. the special demands of 
distance education 



5. Induction Programs 

The implementation of a formal induction program to orientate new staff to distance education and 
the consideration of distance education techniques in delivering part of that induction program and in 
the provision of on-the-job training. 



6. Ongoing Professional Development 

The offering of ongoing professional development programs on a School rather than an institutional 
basis in a manner which takes account of the experience of the academics and the practices that 
have been found useful in the particular institution. However, consideration should be given to: 

Non-traditional Approaches 

utilising, where appropriate, non-traditional approaches such as course teams, instructional 
dosigners. staff relief, and small group collaboration on actual tasks; 
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Traditional Approaches 

the use of print resources, and of traditional workshops and seminars for developing 
specific skills organised on a School basis with experienced academic staff as seminar 
leaders; 

Academic Collaboration 

providing for encouragement of formal and informal opportunities for peer review and 
support, including staff meetings, modelling of materials and practices, and in-house 
conferences; and including measures to draw together External Studies staff and Academic 
staff, particularly through working side by side on projects which will encourage each to 
have respect for the professionalism of the other and appreciate the complementary skills 
whicii have potential for enhancing the teaching process. 



7. Institutional Collaboration 

The development of communication channnels between institutions through visits and exchanges of 
personnel and jointly developed study materials with an emphasis on rationalisation and 
coordination between institutions. 



8. Evaluation of Staff Development Methods 

Methods of professional development which can be monitored using measurable criteria and which 
are formalised, communicated and implemented through the designated lines of responsibility. 

E. A Possible Australian 'Academic and Professional Group' Model 
for Professional Daveiopment in Distance Education 

While a clearly defined Australian model for professional development in distance education has yet 
to emerge, that which appears from this study to have most potential to assist the professional 
development of new and existing staff, and to enhance distance education for teaching and learning, 
is an adaptation of the course team model. 

Such a model, if accepted at institutional policy level with resources committed to its 
implementation, offers a framework in which all of the above recommendations could be integrated. 
While it is recognised that this model is not part of the experience of most Australian academics, it 
does provide a structure through which many of the tensions and difficulties that have been 
experienced in distance education can be met and, within this context, can provide initial and on- 
going professional development for all who participate. 

With such a group model, academics new to distance education would not have the heavy load of 
course development immediately thrust upon them as is now all too frequently the case. They 
would be eased into distance education, and this would enable the above recommended strategies to 
be used, in the first instance, to enhance ways and means of teaching students at a distance. After 
some experience they would further develop skills through participating in the group. 

Ttie term 'course team' has immediate overtones of the style and methods of The Open University in 
the United Kingdom, and in the Australian context an alternative expresision would be preferred 
with connotations of an 'academic and professional oup*. 
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Such an •academic and professional group* would include a manager responsible for the coordination 
of the curriculum, the development of the course content, the production and delivery to students 
and teachers, and the on-gc-ng formative evaluation. Perhaps a helpful comparison is that of a film 
producer who is responsible for coordinating thf -ript. casting, production and marketing of a 
motion picture. 

The group would also have academic specialists from within the institution and invited external 
consultants from other institutions, as well as from business and industry as appropriate; plus 
educational developers, instructional designers, editors, graphic artists, media and computer 
specialists and printers. It would be desirable that academics who will use the course material, but 
who are not part of the formal group, would have some mechanism to offer their suggestions and 
points of view. 

It is recognised that such a group model is time consuming and does not fit easily into an Australian 
academic's experience. Nevertheless, it was evident from this project that centralised 
development of course materials within the TAPE systems enabled a wide spectrum of professionals 
to be used in course development, and that teachers beyond that group were able and willing to use 
the materials with their students. 

It would be expected that sensitive appreciation of the levels of concern* of participants would be 
necessary for such a model to to gain acceptance and become effective. Nonetheless it is a model 
capable of improving the newcon^er's entrance into distance education and providing on-going 
professional development, while ensuring that the study materials for students are at a high 
standard. 
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APPENDIX A 



TELEPHONE SURVEY - LIST OF INDIVIDUALS CONTACTED 



1- Beecroft. R. Tasmanian State Institute of Technolo&y. Tas 

2. Boud. D. University of New South Wales, NSW 

3- Croker, S. University of New South Wales, NSW 

Dekkers, J. Capricornia Institute of Advanced Education, Old 

5- Fenwick, J. Victoria College of Agriculture and Horticulture, Vic 

6. Fogerty, D. Mayfield Centre, Vic 

7. Foks, J. Victorian Technical and Further Education (TAFE) 

Off-Campus Network, Vic 

8. Gardner, H. Riverina-Murray Institute of Higher Education. NSW 

9. Guiton, P. Murdoch University, WA 

10- Harman, G. University of New England, NSW 

1 1 • Hosking, S. Warrnambool Institute of Advanced Education, Vic 

^2. Inglis, A. Royal Melbojne Institute of Technology, Vic 

13- Juler, P. Deakin University, Vic 

1*- Kelly, M. University of Queensland, Qid 

^5. King, B. South Australian College of Advanced Education, SA 

16. Livingstone, K. Darwin Institute of Technology, NT 

17. Lonsdale, A. Curtin University of Technology, WA 
1®- MacKinnon, L Correspondence School, Vic 

1 9. Mitchell, I. South Australian College of Advanced Education, SA 

20- Nunan, T. South Australian College of Advanced Education, SA 

21. Roe, E. University of Queensland, Qld 

22. Ross, B. Griffith University, Qld 

23. Rowe, M. Tasmania TAFE, Tas 

2*- Ruiz, L Tasmanian State Institute of Technology, Tas 

25. Scriven, B. Brisbane College of Advanced Education, Qld 

26. Smith, P. Gordon Institute, Vic 



White, V. Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education, Qld 
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APPENDIX B 



SURVEY INSTRUMENTS FOR CASE STUDIES 



RESEARCH PROJECT 



PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES TO PREPARE ACADEMICS FOR 
DISTANCE EDUCATION 



A project for the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission's 
Standing Committee on External Studies 



Project Director: Dr Michael Rarer. 
Head. Educational Development and Research. 
Gippsland Institute 

August 19t7 



1. Your Name 



2. Your title in the institution 



How long have you been involved in external studies?, 



What is your understanding of Professional Preparation and Staff Development of academic 
staff for Distance Education? 



How important does your institution see Professional Development and Staff Development of 
academics for Distance Education? (Please circle one of the following and comment at the 
interview.) 

Most important 
Important 
Some importance 
Not important 
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6. How would you describe your institution's policy with regard to preparing academics for 
Distance Education? 



7. How is this policy made clear to incoming staff? 



8. What is your own responsibility regarding Professional Preparation and Staff Development 
of academic staff for Distance Education? 



9. What does your External Studies Unit (or similar division) do to prepare staff for Distance 
Education? 



1 0. How do your Deans/Heads of School/Department/Faculty prepare their staff for Distance 
Education? 



1 1 . How are your new staff prepared to work in Distance Education? 



1 2 If you have an induction program, how effective do you think it is in preparing new staff for 
Distance Education? (Please circle one and comment at the inten/iew.) 

Extremely effective 
Effective 

Somewhat effective 
Not effective 

13. Please describe your institution's on-going professional develc^ Tient program for staff who 
have been working in Distance Education a few years. 



Are there some special activities that you plan to try that will better prepare your staff 
for Distance Education? 
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Do you use a Handbook to prepare yourself and staff for Distance Education? 
If yes. in what way? 



What professional development is gi> en to members of the External Studies Unit to 
prepare them for Distance Education? 



1 7. What do you think would be the best way to help academic staff work in Distance Education? 



Any other comments about preparing academic staff for Distance Education? 



Many thanks for your help 

King regards 

Dr Michael S Rarer 



INSTITUTIONAL DATA WITH REGARD TO YOUR 
DISTANCE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

la Number of external students that you had enrolled at 30 April 1987 

lb Number of funded EFT units or WSU for external students in 1987 

2a Number of award courses (e.g. BA, Bl:d) taught externally in 1987 

2b Number of unite (e.g. Music 4121. Maths 8763) taught externally in 1S87 



3. Number of academic staff who teach external units: Full time Part time 

4a Do you have a policy on Professional Preparation and Staff Developnr^ \ for External 

Studies? 

If yes, may we have a copy? 

4b How is your policy on Distance Education made clear to new staff? 



Sa Where does the responsibility lie in your institution to prepare staff of Distance 
Education? 

5b Nantes and positions of those responsible for implementing your professional development 
program. 

6 What is tha role of Heads of Schools in preparing staff for Distance Education? 



7 What responsibility does your External Studios Unit (or similar division) have to prepare 
staff for Distance Education? 

8 Do you have a handbook on Distance Education for your staff? 

If yes. may we have a copy? 

9a Do you have an induction program to prepare new staff for Distance Education? 



9b If yes, please give details 

I 0 How many titles (books and journals) on Distance Education do you have in your 

Institution's library? 

I I How many of your colleagues are members of the Australian and South Pacific 
External Studies Association (ASPESA)? 



APPENDIX C 



REASONS FOR ELIMINATING THE INFORMATION G/JNED FROM 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY IN THIS REPOl^T 



It was recognised quite early that "an examination of how business and industry establish policies 
and practices for staff induction and development", would be a major study in itself, and although 
three organisations were included in our survey, the information obtainc did not contribute 
substantially to this project. This was because there was a fundamental difference of focus in the 
interviews conducted with staff of the educational institutions and those with representatives of 
the organisations where education is not the raise n d'etre. In the former case the interviews 
focused on the ways that educationar institutions were providing for the development of staff skills 
in delivering their academic product, and only infrequently was the distance education mode used to 
develop these distance education skills. In the latter case the interviews focused on how the 
distance education mode was used to provide for the training needs of staff but not on how staff 
skills in providing distance education were developed. 



Thus, the two sets of Inten^iews were not directly comparable, and in the context of this project, 
the business/industry interviews did not offer a significant contribution towards evaluating 
professional development practice in relation to distance education. It was notable, however, that 
practices in these non-educational settings appeared remarkably established and trouble-free' 
They tended to be very well organised and to be accepted and supported both by management and 
staff as an essential function in the organisation. Training was provided for a 'captive' group who 
accepted it as a condition of employment and as a means of career advancement. It was run in a 
businesslike way to facilitate the main functions of the organisation. The context was therefore 
much more structured than the tertiary environment and the need to develop student support 
systems, which many academics considered to be an intrinsic part of professional development for 
distance education, did not appear to be significant In these settings. 



Nevertheless, the development of technical and administrative skills tor distance education, is 
obviously relevant to either type of setting and there would appear to be obvious advantage's in 
communication between personnel from business, industry and education. In this study it was 
striking how little of this existed. One of the businesses operated in a provincial city where a 
tertiary institution was located; both used the distance education mode but there was no mutual 
collaboration between the two. 



It is proposed that a submission will be made to investigate distance education in business and 
industry. 



APPENDIX D 



RESOURCES FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



In the initial literature search, and the preliminary discussion with 27 academics in professional 
development and distance education for this project, some areas emerged as significant in order for 
academics lo gain skills and information relevant for distance education. We offer this information 
as a resource under the following headings: 

(a) bibliography 

(b) introduction to distance education 

(c) instructional design 

(d) course development 

(e) course writing 

(f) teaching methods 

(g) use of technology 

(h) administration 

(i) research and evaluation. 



(a) Bibliography: Extensive international perspectives on developments in distance 
education can be found in the works of Holmberg (1977, 1981, 1982), Sewart, Keegan and 
Holmberg (eds) (1983), Keegan (1983) and in bibliographies by Danarajan (1981) and 
Parer (1982a) . Worthington (1982), in providing bibliographical resources for Queensland 
teachers, listed all the resources relevant tc distance teaching which are held in the 
Department of Education Library and the Bardon Professional Development Centre Library, 
except for ERIC microfiche. However, the distance education joumals published by The Open 
University and the Australian and South Pacific External Studies Association (ASPESA) 
remain the most valuable resources, along with a number of in-house publications from 
Riverina-Murray Institute of Higher Education, Deakin University, Gippsland Institute, 
Athabasca University, FernUniversitat, Cambridge, and the Scandinavian distance education 
institutions and now the journals from Canada, USA and Venezuela which all add to the 
growing literature on distance education, and all have modest and passing references to 
professional development. 

(b) Introduction to Distance Education: Keegan (1980) analysed some descriptive 
definitions of distance education. Forms of distance education were described and an 
explanation offered of why 'distance education* is the suitable English term to use. 
Campbell-Thrane (1984) presented the proceedings from a National Invitational Forum on 
Correspondence Education and the Swedish Institute (1985) covered aspects of distance 
education in its description of forms of education and training available for adults in 
Sweden. 

Mcintosh and Morrison (1974) drew attention to increasing community awareness of The 
Open Univ<^rsity in the United Kingdom as measured by the number of applicants, 
particularly women. The article emphasised that the occupation of students is a factor 
likely to enable prediction of success or withdrawal. Smith (1979), considered methods 
and approaches which might be adopted, together with a policy of totally open access, to 
ensure most university education is made accessible to 'non academic* students, and that 
student success remains high. Examples were drawn from The Open University and the 
University of Paris at Vincennes. 
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Laverty (1980). writing as Director of Queensland University's External Studies 
Department, took issue with certain of Kevin Smith's beliefs about external studies 
programs at the University of New England and discussed residential schools, 
administrative and counselling systems, academic responsibility and staff development 
possibilities and needs. 

(c) Instructional Design: Shaw and Taylor (1984) argued that there is a need to support 
with staff development those traditional face-to-face teachers who are thrust into the 
public arena of distance education ar>d suggested adoption of a team approach where subject 
matter and instructional design experts are equally responsible for distance education 
course development. Factors influencing a team approach were discussed. Jevons (1984) 
described the Deakin experience of the course teams appproach. 

Meacham and Evan^ (1982) provided a manual as the foundation for the design of effective 
distance education teaching materials, based on practical experience and theoretical 
perspectives. Osborne (1988) offered the perspective of an instructional designer of 
distance nurse education. 

(d) Course Development: Baath (1976) considered a variety of means of communication 
for distance education which have relevance for course development. Smith (1980) 
examined five models of external development i.e. the course team model, the 
author/editor model, the author/faculty model, the educational adviser model, the 
intuition model, and gave examples of how these work in different institutions. 

Sparkes (1985) offered pragmatic guidance to assist academic staff in designing effective 
distance education courses, which covered the need for designers to be aware of their 
educational aims, and the selection of different media and methods for effective learning. 
Discussion of a brief taxonomy of types of learning were followed by descriptions of 
corresponding strategies. Steps in the design of a course were also considered. Explicit 
guidance was provided to teaching staff by Jenkins (1985) in her manual intended to train 
distance education staff on how to develop and edit teaching materials. A regrettable aspect 
of the designer-editor-academic teacher tension is that many of the support staff in 
distance education find the stress and tension such that they move on and out of distance 
education involvement. 

Other suggestions for course development and delivery which have emerged from research 
or experience in distance education are found in: James (1978) whose proposals for a 
distance-taught, post-graduate diploma in educational development, and for teaching 
educational technology at a distance were developed with view to meeting the needs at 
Toorak State College; Ljosa and SandvokJ (1983) who considered the effect of political 
reforms in Norway on that country's correspondence courses and looked at new demands on 
the developers of course material and the changing role of the tutor; Kaufman (1984) who 
described a course prepared for The Open Learning Institute of British Columbia to provide 
educators and trainers with the knowledge and skills to design and implement distance 
education programs; and Dekkers (1988), McMurray and Pariter-Sia iaan (1988) and Ryan 
(1988) who all discussed aspects of course development for distance education as they 
apply to nurse education in Australia. 

(e) Course Writing: Baath (1983) provided a list of factors to be considered in connection 
with the construction of a course, and a list of ideas for the construction of distance 
education courses. Holmberg (1983) offered particular assistance for staff writers on how 
to divide study materials into course units. 

Jenkins (1983) offered some suggestions about the content and conduct of training in course 
writing and the manual by de Jardon (ed) (1983) provided six instructional units which 
offer guidance in the process of writing printed educational materials. A samples booklet 
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from the International Extension College (1983) offered approaches to the format, design 
and layout of printed instructional materials for distance education which were illustrated 
in 36 samples which accompany the manual. 

However, Riley's (1984) review of current guides and advice on preparing distance 
educational materials suggested that such aids are inadequate to help solve the problems 
faced by course developers. She used case studies of the course mat^ariais drafting process 
at The Open University. 

(f) Teaching Methods: An eariy woric by Holmberg (1974) provided information about 
distance education, its application and problems. Written for practitioners, the work 
concentrated on two-way communication, with little attention to th9 media of television and 
radio. 

Authors who have considered teaching methods in distance education from the learner's 
viewpoint include Daniel and Marquis (1979) who discussed the correct mixture of 
interaction and independence; Ccldeway (1980a) who described a new three semester 
system for distance education with an individualised instructional environment designed to 
accommodate incoming adult learners with little or no previous experience in distance 
education; Willen (1984a) who analysed self-directed learning and distance education; and 
Tomlinson et al (1985) who, in reporting a study of isolated children, suggested ways of 
improving learning materials and cautioned that more needs to be known about how children 
learn in isolation before new communication techniques can be used effectively. 

Aspects of teaching in a distance education setting were considered by: Peruniak (1980) 
who saw seminars as an instructional strategy for adult learners; Sparites (19832) who 
related teaching methods to educational needs; Flinck and Flinck (1985) who discuss<»d 
various distance teaching forms in Swedish Universities; and Roberts (1986) who offered 
the perspectives of academic staff who have been involved in teaching externally. 

Issues pertaining to teaching and learning via distance education were also raised by 
Sparkes (1983b) who argued that an academic discipline displays certain characteristics 
and functions, and questioned whether distance education, in its current state, reflects 
these characteristics; Law and Sissons (1985) who looked at the problems and challenges 
of distance education, exploring the roles of educator and learner and their 
Interrelationship, and discussing techniques that provide structure and dialogue between 
learner and educator; and Muller et al (1985) who discussed the development of Didaktik, 
a teaching and learning theory which investigates relationships between discipline-based 
and general teaching theories. They discussed the need for concretisation of general 
teaching models in terms of discipline-based teaching theory in distance education and 
postulated the necessity of a theory of distance education based on practical experience. 

Papers which consider the relationship of nurse education to distance education include 
those by Johnson (1988) who related nurse education to the Commonwealth Tertiary 
Education Commission Review of Efficiency and Effectiveness in Higher Education; and 
Fenwick (1988) and Nation (1988) offered perspectives on developments in nurse 
education from their respective points of view as an agriculturalist and a sociologist 
involved in distance education. 

(g) Use of Technology: Keegan (1983) discussed the pros and cons of various forms of 
media available to educational institutions. Bates (1983) considered the use of audio-visual 
media in distance education and Fitzpatrick (1984) suggested some multidisciplinary 
perspectives of inter-communications technology for distance educators all of which have 
implications for staff development among academics brought up in a traditional tertiary 
environment. The 1985 report of the Agency for International Development concerned, 
primarily, interactive radio for instruction and described three radio projects in developing 
countries that have proven it to be a successful tool for educational development. Some 
implications for staff development were discussed. 
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Mansson (1977) discussed a project designed to improve tutor feedback to students through 
the use of computers and Graves (1984) described a regional forum on distance learning 
.ncluding telephone, radio or television, a- . downloading computer software from a central 
location. Basich (n-^S) surveyed the various teleconferencing trials at The Open 
University and attempted to analyse why they have been relatively unsuccessful compared 
to other new media initiatives such as audio cassette and computer assisted learning. 

The use of satellite for education was considered by Beare (1983) who cautioned against 
the introduction of grandiose, unrealistic and over-ambitious schemes. Haughey (1983) 
and Haugney and Murphy (1984a and b) discussed the use of an interactive satellite system 
for continuing professional education. 

Livingston (1987) focused on the bror ,r issues relevant to any professional group 
confronted with contemporary education technology and discussed the need for staff 
training in this area as an ongoing process. 

(h) Administration: Resources relating to the administration of distance education include 
Daniel tnd Smith's (1979) examination from a managerial perspective, of the two open 
universities created in Canada in the 1970s (Athabasca University in Alberta and the Tele- 
university in Quebec), and Johnson's (1983) national review of external studies in 
Australia which considered, from a broad perspective, aspects of external studies in this 
country, including reasons for growth, the problems involved, the need for coordination 
and possible salient concerns of those responsible. These leave the question of staff 
development very much in limbo, but Ediger (1986) focused particularly on ways of 
improving university administration and discussed the method of hiring and employing a 
Head of Division as an example. 

(!) Research and Evaluation: Focus on factors affecting learning by distance education 
war. provided by Coldeway et al (1980) who. as par. of the massive and wide ranging 
REDEAL project, attempted to capitalise on the learner-attribute by the learner- 
perforr7.ance interaction concept in exploring factors that have an impact upon learner 
motiv.-..ion in distance education. Coldeway (1980b) made a comparison of credit 
completion rates, learner performance data, tutor impact and costs between tutors 
managed by an incentive pay scheme and tutors paid by a fixed rate. The final REDEAL 
report (Coldeway 1980c) contained summaries of other reports in the project and aspects 
of distance education delivery which affect the learner. 

Other studies include Spencer's (1980) report on a second phase of a study of existing open 
learning experiments in the United Kingdom and Willen'", (1981) evaluation of experimental 
distance education courses by Swedish universities in the academic year 1 974-75 which 
included a follow-up study of students five years after commencing their courses, 'as well 
as a discussion of the decentralised Swedish model in relation to other systems. Rarer 
(1984), in reviewing the above work, drew attention to: parallels between Swedish and 
Australian models; new de.,iands on teachers of distance education; the diminishing use of 
technology m Sweden for distance learning: and the emergence of the importance of 
interaction between students and teacher. VVillen (1984b) described the background 
history, development and evaluation of distance education in Sweden since its inception in 
1 973, and examined strategies for strengthening student-teacher contact. 

Taylor ot al (1986) described a study which examined relationships between academic 
persistence and turnaround time, feedback intervals, and contacts between student and 
institL'tion. beyond assignment submissions, across five institutions. 

A broad perspective on research and evaluation pertaining to distance education was 
provided by Daniel. Stroud and Thompson (eds) (1982) in the basic document of the 
International Council for Correspondence Education (ICCE) 1982 World Conference, which 
included papers and abstracts from over 120 authors representing some 2fi countries. 
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Mitton (1982) in his handbool< for deveioping c.-'ntries examined the linl<ing of research and 
action, basic methods of social research, and the uses of research in distance teaching. 
UNESCO (1982) presented 11 exemplar instructional packages which were the output of a 
process of evaluation and selection in accordance with guidelines developed at a Technical 
Working Group Meeting in Pakistan. 

Research and evaluation studies relating to professional development incLde Riley and 
Francis- (1978) study of the efficiency of faculty of the six schools of The Open University 
conducted through informal interviews. This also incorporated reviews of the work of 
other parts of the university such as a graphic design studio and the computing service. 
Holdampf (1983) described an innovative nursing degree program in Texas, using students 
on a distant campus and -lents from a home campus. Geering (1 984) described an 
evaluation of SACAE's Associate Diploma in Training and Development and Einsiedal (1985) 
evaluated alternative methods of delivering professional development programs to local 
government personnel in Alberta. 
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